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Preface 


This book is the product of many years of thinking about craftworkers 
and the things they made as well as a three-year research project titled 
‘Artisans and the Craft Economy in Scotland c.1780-1914’ for which 
I was awarded a Leverhulme Trust grant in 2013 (RPG-2012-247). I 
am grateful to the Leverhulme Trust for supporting the work and am 
delighted to acknowledge the contributions made by research associates 
Dr Sally Tuckett (now of University of Glasgow) and Dr Keren Protheroe 
(now of Sanderson/Morris & Co. Archive), and project-linked research 
student Dr Sarah Laurenson (now of National Museums Scotland). 

As we worked on the project, we visited many places in Scotland and 
beyond to see examples of nineteenth-century craftwork and numerous 
people have been generous with their time and expertise. They include 
Helen Edwards at City of Edinburgh Museums; Lorna Hepburn for the 
National Trust for Scotland at Hill House; Kirsty Archer-Thompson at 
Abbotsford; Mariella Crichton Stuart at Falkland Palace; curators or 
archivists at Kellie Castle, Lauriston Castle, Kinloch Castle and Mount 
Stuart; and staff at Kirkcaldy Galleries, the John Gray Centre in Hadding- 
ton, Falkirk Museum and Archive, and Glasgow Life. Staff at the National 
Monuments Record of Scotland, National Records of Scotland, National 
Library of Scotland, Scottish Life (NMS), Signet Library, Incorporated 
Trades of Edinburgh, Orkney Library and Archive, V&A Archive of Art 
and Design, British Library and London Metropolitan Archive were espe- 
cially helpful. 

Mairi MacArthur shared her knowledge of jewellers Euphemia and 
Alexander Ritchie of Iona. The descendants of David Kirkness, Orkney 
chair maker, allowed me to see some of the photographs and business 
records that they own. Colin Fraser of Lyon & Turnbull shared his 
enthusiasm and expertise in Scottish silverwares. Insights gained from 
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the contemporary craftsmen and craftswomen who contributed to the 
Leverhulme project through allowing workshop visits, giving interviews 
and participating in public events have been enormously valuable. They 
include Naomi Robertson and Jonathan Cleaver, tapestry makers at 
the Dovecot Studios; Peter Macdonald, tartan weaver; Dan Coughlan, 
handloom weaver and Curator of Textiles at Paisley Museum and Art 
Gallery; Fiona McIntosh, dyer and screen printer; Bryony Knox, sil- 
versmith; Dorothy Hogg, jeweller; the silversmiths, chasers, engravers 
and apprentices at Hamilton & Inches; Tommy Steel, carpenter and 
workshop manager at the Grassmarket Community Project; Neil Fyffe, 
furniture maker and woodcarver; Paul Tebble of The Meadows Pottery 
and George Young of St Andrews Pottery; Chris Topp of Topp & Co., 
blacksmiths and architectural metalworkers; Fraser Waugh of Edinburgh 
Cast Metals; and stonecarvers at Hutton Stone Ltd, who whilst working 
on the McEwan Hall restoration project at Edinburgh University, kindly 
showed us their work on site. 

Numerous colleagues at Edinburgh University have shared their inter- 
ests and expertise on craftworkers in the past or in nineteenth-century 
Scotland. They include in particular Aaron Allen, Tanya Romankiewicz, 
George Wilson Smith and Richard Rodger. Kacper Lyszkiewicz designed 
the Leverhulme project website and exhibition. A conference at the end of 
the project in 2016 brought many experts together and generated much 
fruitful discussion. Participants included Janice Helland, Clive Edwards, 
Annette Carruthers, Stephen Knott, Sally Rush and George Dalgleish. 

In a few places, this book draws on research that has already seen 
the light of day in earlier published form, though the material involved 
and my thinking about it is much developed. I am grateful to Edinburgh 
University Press and my co-author Sally Tuckett, for allowing me to use 
illustrations in several chapters drawn from ‘Artisans and aristocrats in 
nineteenth-century Scotland’, Scottish Historical Review, 95:2 (2016), 
203-29. Oxford University Press have allowed me to use details on 
design schools in Chapter 2 from my essay ‘Designers in the nineteenth- 
century Scottish fancy textile industry: Education, employment and exhi- 
bition’, Journal of Design History, 27:2 (2014), 115-31. Birlinn/John 
Donald have allowed me to use material in Chapter 1 from my essay 
‘The spatial and social characteristics of craft businesses in Edinburgh’s 
New Town, c.1750-1850’, in C. Godard Desmarest, ed., The New Town 
of Edinburgh: An Architectural Celebration (Edinburgh, 2019). 

My ability to bring this book to its final form has been aided by 
research sabbatical leave granted by the School of History, Classics and 
Archaeology at the University of Edinburgh and latterly by a Leverhulme 
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Major Research Fellowship, which has developed my interest in craft busi- 
nesses into a related study on the business of art in Scotland c.1700-1900. 
I remain fascinated by the world of craft making and its new manifesta- 
tions in areas like craftivism. I enjoy making things as an amateur — not 
very well, I admit, but that doesn’t matter — and I love seeing and holding 
and owning beautiful things made by other hands, many now long forgot- 
ten. While writing this book, I acquired two things that for me capture 
the magic and eloquence of nineteenth-century craftwork. I purchased 
the front panel of an embroidered waistcoat which had been worn by a 
Glasgow textile manufacturer in August 1822 when he visited Edinburgh 
to see the famous visit by King George IV. Mounted in a frame shortly 
afterwards, the wearer’s name and the occasion are recorded on the back, 
but not the name of the embroiderer whose exquisite design composed of 
high summer motifs — butterflies, flowers and wheat sheaves — perfectly 
executed in colourful thread on pale yellow silk, was a fitting celebra- 
tion of a great event. Did the wearer know the name of the embroiderer? 
Probably not, since the garment was almost certain purchased through a 
tailor in Glasgow with the embroidery work subcontracted to a specialist 
workshop and from there to a homeworker. Yet the name of the wearer — 
which is recorded here and there in archives that tell us he went bankrupt 
a few years after the royal visit — his taste and even his capacious girth, live 
on in a piece of clothing, beautifully fashioned by an unknown hand and 
framed for posterity. A second thing, a gift from a friend, is a small spoon 
carved from sycamore wood, probably made at home in the evening by a 
handy country labourer sometime round about 1900. The shank is worn 
and it is a wonder it has survived so long without breaking. Perhaps it 
was made for sale, or for a gift or just to use in the family. Similar spoons 
are still made today and sycamore, or ash, or elder is also fashioned by 
craftsmen and craftswomen into modern kitchen wares. And, of course, 
embroiderers are still making beautiful clothing to modern designs. As I 
say at the end of my study, the craft economy and the craftworkers who 
sustain it have as much relevance in the twenty-first century as they had in 
the past and they and the things they make are constantly evolving. Long 
may it remain so. 


Introduction: Craftworkers Today and in 
the Long Eighteenth Century 


Lo IS A SIGNIFICANT interest in artisans and craft production 
today, articulated through evolving theory on workmanship and the 
meaning of ‘things’, debates on the role of craft traditions within chang- 
ing national and global identities, and explorations of crafts moral value 
in an age of ‘fair trade’.' Craft for the masses is ubiquitous on the high 
street and exhibitions of modern craft attract wide public interest. This 
study of Scotland’s craftworkers and craft economy in the nineteenth 
century builds on contemporary questions and approaches to explore 
artisan production and adaptation in the first industrial age, along with 
the individuals, families and communities that generated a vibrant craft 
sector. The book is timely because our understanding of the nineteenth- 
century craft economy has been stuck in a conventional intellectual para- 
digm for decades, largely shaped by narratives of decline in the face of 
modernisation. The vibrancy of craft making today offers new insights 
into what has gone before, as do the many cultural commentators of the 
last 20 or so years who have sought to explain the phenomenon. 


CRAFTWORKERS TODAY 


In 1997, design theory specialist and exhibition coordinator Peter Dormer 
offered one of the first important scholarly reinterpretations of the 
meaning and value of craft. Argued through a mostly twentieth-century 
historical lens and drawing contrasts between the craftsman or crafts- 
woman and the artist, Dormer and fellow writers charted the shifting 
status of practitioners, the challenge of technology and the difficulties 
of writing about crafts.* Dormer’s observation that craft relied on ‘tacit 
knowledge’ and was a way of doing things rather than talking or writing 
about them usefully contextualises some of the later flourishing of craft 
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writing. Building from this, interest amongst contemporary makers in 
the making process — either through an exploration of their own work 
and engagement with materials or by exploring significant craftworkers 
in the past — has emerged as a popular genre. Of the former, Peter Korn, a 
noted furniture maker, explored connections between himself, the mate- 
rials in which he works and his personal history in Why We Make Things 
and Why It Matters.’ Woodworker David Esterly, reflecting on his own 
creative process, interrogated the genius of his seventeenth-century pre- 
decessor Grinling Gibbons.* The ceramicist Edmund de Waal traced 
the history of porcelain, written as a journey through space and time, a 
sort of pilgrimage to encounter a lifelong obsession that has shaped his 
art.’ Grayson Perry, celebrity potter, through his 2011 British Museum 
exhibition and book titled The Tomb of the Unknown Craftsman, paid 
homage to the many wonderful things made by unattributed hands over 
the centuries that are preserved in our museums.’ The idea of skill and 
expertise which transcends individual areas of practice and gets close to 
understanding what the craftsman or craftswoman in the past thought 
of themselves is examined in practitioner narratives such as these and in 
a recent examination of the idea of the ‘expert’. Written by a surgeon, 
who links his haptic medical expertise to craft skills such as lacemaking, 
the emphasis here is on the business of ‘doing’ and the acquisition of 
tacit knowledge, which speaks to the present but also to the historical 
emphasis on craftworker training via apprenticeships and the long path 
to ‘mastery’.’ 

Cultural, sociological and theoretical understandings of craft, and 
craftsmen and craftswomen have advanced as never before in the last 
20 years, though the history is long and can be traced to the writings 
of Ruskin, Morris and Arts and Crafts theorist practitioners in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Sociologist Richard Sennet, known 
for his work on urbanism, examined craft as a way of practice and being, 
a basic human impulse to do things well for itself. He makes connec- 
tions between materials, values and the practices of work ranging across 
time and different cultural contexts.* Sennet’s Craftsman is a moderniser 
rather than a traditionalist stuck in the past, who adapts to and shapes 
change in production processes rather than merely falling victim to them. 
The latter, as historians have shown, was one of the dominant narratives 
of craftworkers themselves, who were ever looking back to a lost golden 
age. Most recent conceptual writers have argued otherwise.” Foremost 
among these, with a foot in museum curation and design history, is Glenn 
Adamson, whose influential books include a craft anthology that is widely 
used by students." Also in the field of education is Christopher Frayling’s 
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collection of essays and lectures from a long career that highlights semi- 
nal craft writers and institutions of the early twentieth century that still 
influence today, from George Sturt’s elegiac musings on the passing of an 
age, exemplified in The Wheelwright’s Shop, to the modernist interwar 
influence of the Bauhaus movement.'! 

Academic research and writing have flourished through specialist 
publications, notably the Journal of Modern Craft founded in 2008. His- 
torians have become interested in objects and making, particularly those 
rooted in the cultural history of the eighteenth century, at the point when 
handmaking fine goods for a luxury market exploded and collided with 
new technologies." Art historian Tanya Harrod’s contribution, through 
her widely praised biography of Michael Cardew, uses the individual and 
his ceramics, made in interwar Britain and post-war west Africa, as a 
lens to view society and its conflicts, and builds on her earlier The Crafts 
in Britain in the Twentieth Century.’ Though not tied to individuals 
nor valorised, aspects of craftwork undertaken by women have been 
revealed as formative of identity and women’s place in society. This idea 
started with feminist art historian Rozsika Parker in her influential The 
Subversive Stitch: Embroidery and the Making of the Feminine, which 
explores the tension between needlework as an agent of female subservi- 
ence whilst simultaneously offering an avenue for personal creativity.'* 
Then there is the meaning of the things themselves, their intrinsic beauty 
or value and the rewarding link between the maker and the owner, as 
explored by Glenn Adamson." Basketry has been studied as a medium 
for memory and belonging." A recent anthology has asked why ceramics 
are important and explores the phenomena as culture, industry, art and 
display.” Meanwhile, a group of historians at the University of Glasgow 
led by Lynn Abrams have been looking at Scottish knitting past and pres- 
ent, as culture and economy.’ 

Alongside an efflorescence of writing about craft, craft making is 
recognised as a key component in the modern economy, connected to 
contemporary issues such as fair trade and globalisation.” Organisa- 
tions in Britain that represent craft as employment and explore its eco- 
nomic potential and social meaning are led by the Crafts Council, a 
charity established in 1972 with government support, whose purpose 
is to ‘inspire making, empower learning and nurture craft businesses’. 
They commission regular studies and reports and act as an advocacy 
body. Contemporary political issues such as sustainability are included 
in their agendas, as they are in Craft Scotland and similar organisations 
in other countries. The Heritage Crafts Association is another British 
advocacy body. It has a rural focus, champions endangered crafts and 
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highlights the role of heritage visitor attractions in keeping skills alive. 
Popular television programmes, notably ‘The Repair Shop’, filmed by 
the BBC at the Weald and Downland Living Museum in West Sussex, 
show loved but broken objects brought back to life by craftworkers, tell 
stories of what things can mean for owners and promote a gentle anti- 
consumerist message. 

There are links between craft practice and politics. Craftivism is a 
manifestation of a belief that craftwork represents a social philosophy 
capable of bringing about subversion and change and is often linked 
to environmental issues or social justice campaigns.” The phenomenon 
known as ‘yarn bombing’ is a colourful and widespread form of such 
activism, mostly undertaken by women.” Craft making as psychological 
well-being and an avenue for personal growth is reflected in professional 
as well as amateur motivations.” Indeed, the idea of craft and ‘whole- 
ness’, a form of cultural and psychological connection, has driven craft 
revivals in Britain as elsewhere.” 

Though many craftworkers in the past wrote about their lives and 
experiences, it was rare, in contrast with craftworkers today, to see them 
reflecting on the psychological or cultural or haptic meanings attached to 
what they made. Weavers, as explored in later chapters, are an exception 
as are those craftsmen such as Hugh Miller, stonemason and geologist, 
who moved from making to writing for a living and was profoundly 
interested in stone above all other things, its history and materiality.” 
Another characteristic of craftsmen and craftswomen in the past that 
further differentiates them from those of the present revolves around the 
centrality or otherwise of personal creativity. Since the later nineteenth 
century, when the Arts and Crafts movement took hold, craftwork as a 
form of creative expression was privileged over handwork as copying or 
replication, where it was skill not art that was important. This tension 
has been highlighted in the conceptual literature of Adamson amongst 
others and accounts in some respects for the importance the early design 
schools or training regimes placed on copying to perfect technique, 
rather than originality which now dominates.” The craftsman or crafts- 
woman today who merely copies is not valued, whereas in the past the 
perfect copy was usually the main objective, as when, for instance, a 
cabinetmaker’s workshop made a matching set of dining room chairs or 
stonecarvers worked from pattern books. 

We live in a world that is interested in craftworkers and handmade 
things and historians have followed the zeitgeist to explore what this 
meant in the past. Yet it is important to remember that the meaning of 
craft today is different to the past because the meaning is constantly 
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evolving. As usefully stated in a recent editor’s introduction to a special 
edition of the Journal of Modern Craft, 


Craft in its broadest sense is an endlessly shape-shifting concept, a word with 
almost too many associations. Craft practice all over the world has been 
repositioned under colonialism, has responded to tourism, has found a con- 
text in the art and design world, has abandoned or adapted skills in response 
to industrialization, or has found its place within industry.” 


CRAFT WORKERS IN THE PAST 


We can start with definitions. What is a craftworker? He or she creates 
an entire artefact — or significant part of it — usually from start to finish, 
using manual skills acquired through formal systems of training. In the 
past, when they were normally termed ‘artisans’ and almost always male, 
their careers and identities were embedded in hierarchical structures of 
practice and prestige ranging from the apprentice, via the journeyman, to 
the master craftsman, and they belonged to local representative bodies, 
the guilds or trades houses, that regulated training, wages and prices.** 
Artisans had qualities in common with professionals and the practical, 
materials-focused professions such as architects or surgeons had close 
relationships with artisans, having evolved from craft-trained groups 
such as master masons or barbers.” In the nineteenth century female 
craftworkers, though high in skill, were mostly low-paid and clustered 
in textiles and clothing.” Craftworkers were mobile, moving within and 
between countries with skills that found ready markets elsewhere. Many 
were employed in small firms, often in what is now termed the ‘creative 
industries’ and this aspect of recent business history has attracted schol- 
ars, as it also attracts policy interest today.*' 

Academic discussion of the nineteenth-century craft economy and the 
life and work of artisans in Scotland and beyond is caught between two 
polarities. For the first half of the century, it is subsumed within a domi- 
nant literature, informed by economic and labour history, whose main 
preoccupation is with deskilling and the concomitant radicalisation of 
craftsmen as their ways of life and incomes were swept away by new tech- 
nologies and factories.” By the mid nineteenth century, according to this 
literature, the crisis of craft had generated a new political consciousness, 
but the craftworker, his community and his product had all but vanished, 
as illustrated, famously, in the fate of Paisley shawl handloom weavers in 
the 1840s.*? According to one account, ‘by 1830 ... traditional skilled 
craftsmen had lost much of their independence and, as markets altered 
and expanded they found themselves becoming permanent wage-earners 
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tied to capitalist merchants and manufacturers who dictated their pace 
and pattern of work’.** Of course, changes were real and dramatic for 
individuals and communities, since an artisan trained in one skill could 
rarely shift into another, but, as has been suggested with reference to 
European craftsmen in contexts of later-industrial modernisation, there 
is a long-held ‘myth’ of decline among artisans and belief in each genera- 
tion that their forebears lived in better times.” Ideas of a past ‘golden 
age’ fuelled discontent and political activism and shaped contemporary 
and later interpretations of the losses that attended industrial change and 
that is elegiac in character.” 

The analysis of craft and craftworkers in the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century mostly lies within another dominant literature, informed 
by art and design history, whose preoccupation is with the Arts and Crafts 
movement. This is generally seen as an elite aesthetic and quasi-political 
phenomenon devoted to countering the ‘dehumanising’ effects of indus- 
trialisation, decrying the inferior character of machine-made goods and 
expounding arguments for social progress through craft production, the 
latter mainly taking the form of middle-class men and women producing 
expensive goods for wealthy customers.” The relationship between the 
long-established and flourishing craft economy and the Arts and Crafts 
movement is rarely explored in this literature, though some of the great 
Scottish Arts and Crafts building projects clearly made use of jobbing 
craftworkers who worked to contract for designers of all stripes with- 
out apparent concern for the deeper aesthetic or sociopolitical meanings 
ascribed to such design.** 

The underpinning narrative in both literatures is that the modern 
industrial world destroyed the craft economy, replacing it with machine- 
made goods for the masses and studio-made craft-art for a moneyed few. 
There are, of course, more subtle analyses of the nature of economic 
change. One of the more influential argues for a nuanced interpretation of 
mass production versus craftsmanship, which takes the form of ‘flexible 
specialisation’ manifested in the persistence of small artisanal firms well 
into the twentieth century.” Whilst Marxian explanations of industrial 
dualism — mass production alongside petite bourgeois firms — see the latter 
as a residual and declining phenomenon, the more positively framed recent 
economic approach allows the possibility of technical sophistication and 
market flexibility among artisan-based workshops. The latter is confirmed 
by detailed sectoral studies. In certain areas of intense industrial produc- 
tion, such as the Turkey red printed-cotton textile industry which had 
some of the largest factories in Scotland in the mid and later nineteenth 
century, big businesses retained complex relationships with craftsmen and 
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an adaptive local craft economy.“ Moreover, studies taking a business- 
history approach to the creative industries in areas like jewellery making 
further underline the importance of small firms with complex craft tradi- 
tions making use of market information and new demand to evolve and 
flourish in the face of changing technologies and factory organisation.*! 

The history of Scottish artisans in nineteenth-century politics and the 
labour movement is well charted. Yet their cultural and social role is lit- 
tle understood, the nature of craft skills and products rarely merits atten- 
tion and there have been no attempts to assess the value of craftwork for 
Scotland as a whole. This was not the case amongst contemporaries 
in the nineteenth century, when craftworkers were esteemed and their 
expertise encouraged long before the Arts and Crafts movement and in 
ways that are now largely forgotten. Museum formation and the exhibi- 
tion movement provide illustrations. The Industrial Museum of Scot- 
land, founded in 1854, was a permanent public institution for acquiring 
and displaying craft-made artefacts from across the globe, particularly 
with the intention of showing how raw materials were converted into 
the ‘necessities and luxuries of life’ and offered displays that juxtaposed 
handwork with machine production. The exhibition activity of the Edin- 
burgh Industrial Museum was paralleled by another initiative, the cre- 
ation of a Scottish Art Manufacturers Association in 1855, which partly 
built on the inspiration of the Great Exhibition of 1851, but also derived 
from a longer tradition of exhibitions of fine Scottish-made goods.” 
The international exhibition movement — so often associated with the 
celebration of modern technology — is further testimony to the survival 
and appreciation of craftworkers at home and abroad, with the Artisans 
Courts often making up the largest body of exhibits.* Working exhibits 
of craftsmen and craftswomen in traditional dress were especially popu- 
lar with exhibition visitors.*° Craftwork as a vector for traditional values 
and design purity and the appealing sense of ‘permanence’ and authen- 
ticity that attached to craftwork was also embedded in contemporary 
understanding. 

Despite a well-documented cultural presence, the dominant histori- 
cal narrative that has shaped our understanding of nineteenth-century 
craftworkers is that they were declining in numbers, earnings and social 
status, replaced by machines and factory hands, with just small groups of 
specialists remaining here and there. This long-held and tenacious view 
is challenged in the book that follows. But before examining a process 
that is best described as a creative and adaptive response to technical 
change as opposed to slow extinction, it is useful to look at what the 
world of the Scottish craftworker comprised in the eighteenth century. 
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Of course, the economy was not static and the craftworker’s environ- 
ment was one of constant evolution.“ Yet there were continuities with 
the past that were important for identity and community, particularly 
the urban corporate structures that underpinned the different crafts and 
gave status and authority — the trades houses as they were called in Scot- 
land, equivalent to guilds in England or Europe, or livery companies in 
London — alongside the system of training through apprenticeship that 
these bodies controlled. The different incorporated crafts that consti- 
tuted the trades house of Scottish towns were formed in medieval times, 
with most gaining their independent charters in the early modern period 
as towns as centres of production became central to national economic 
success.** Edinburgh and Glasgow led the way in the movement towards 
incorporation but smaller places followed, with skilled workers form- 
ing representative bodies to control their collective interests.“ They built 
headquarters for administration and sociability, and engaged in elabo- 
rate display on public occasions through formal dinners, religious obser- 
vance and processions. The numbers of individuals involved was not 
large compared with the urban population as a whole and some crafts 
were bigger and more powerful than others. In early modern Glasgow, 
for instance, the largest group of craft burgesses was the ‘clothiers’, made 
up of tailors, dyers, drapers and others who handled textiles and cloth- 
ing, whereas metalworkers were much fewer.” 

With their numerous incorporations and control of urban trade, craft- 
workers engaged in local politics and office holding and maintained char- 
itable structures to look after their own poor, be it sick members of the 
craft, their widows and children, or unmarried daughters. As the example 
of Edinburgh’s locksmiths reveal, senior craftsmen and their representa- 
tive bodies were a central feature of urban social control.’ They were 
also subject to effective systems of internal policing in the interests of 
stability.” Craftsmen were ‘men’ first and foremost, arrived at an adult 
estate and with a distinct masculine identity articulated through clothing 
and behaviour. Part of that masculine status resided in the capacity to 
set up a household and maintain a family, with skilled men invariably 
marrying the daughters of similarly skilled men. Master craftsmen, with 
their own workshops, were a corporate and social elite. Lesser craftsmen, 
younger or without the resources to set up in business, were destined 
for a life as ‘journeyman’, travelling to make a living or working as an 
employee. Master craftsmen sealed their status and reputation through 
pride in work, family respectability and fiscal probity. They also had the 
right to train apprentices in the skills and culture of the craft.” It is no 
surprise that the freemasons, another masculine corporate phenomenon 
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that rose to prominence throughout Europe in the eighteenth century, 
attracted large numbers of craftsmen. 

With few professionals and what were later termed white-collar 
workers, early modern Scottish craftsmen had privilege and they pro- 
tected their positions jealously. But even at its height the craftworker’s 
world was shifting as the broader consumption environment evolved 
with new commodities or fashions. This could generate local conflicts 
and realignments, as in early-eighteenth-century Edinburgh when the 
Incorporation of Barbers, with rights to use knives to shave beards and 
heads, clashed with unincorporated wigmakers and hairdressers, whose 
fashionable skills and relationships with elite male customers gave rise to 
demands for the right to shave their clients and cut as well as dress hair, 
which the barbers resisted.°* There was conflict too between cabinetmak- 
ers and upholsterers, the first skilled in techniques involving wood and 
the second in textiles — a tension heightened by growing elite demand for 
comfortably upholstered furniture.” In both examples the protagonists 
sought to protect market position — what modern economists term ‘occu- 
pational licensing’ — and in both the tides of change elsewhere ultimately 
rendered such local disputes irrelevant as the capacity to exercise market 
control was undermined by urban expansion, new occupations and free- 
market thinking.” Skilled workers in emerging areas of urban produc- 
tion were less subject to corporate control than older craft groups. The 
system of apprentice training that underpinned the craftsman’s identity 
and culture was weakened and shortened. Indeed, men who had not 
been formally apprentice trained and not registered as ‘freemen’ were 
increasingly able to establish themselves in workshops, as the case below 
of James Watt in Glasgow in the 1770s reveals. 

The authority vested in craft organisations did not collapse overnight, 
it was vigorously defended and in many ways these bodies thrived in 
the nineteenth century and beyond, though their roles were increasingly 
founded on ritual and networking or administration of their charitable 
funds. An iconic Scottish novel of the early nineteenth century, John 
Galt’s The Provost, first published in 1822, is testimony to the survival of 
small-town craft institutions and associated local politicians, though ren- 
dered as comic archetypes. Though formalised apprenticeship training 
overseen collectively was on the wane, reduced in length and fractured 
by growing volatility which meant that apprentices were more likely to 
move between masters at the end of the century than at the beginning, 
nevertheless apprentice contracts were still registered into the early twen- 
tieth century.” None of this experience was unique to Scotland. For his- 
torians of eighteenth-century London, apprenticeship and the associated 
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impact on the London economy has generated considerable scholarly 
interest alongside research into the lives of adolescents, their migration 
patterns, wages and workplace relations.” Running parallel with pre- 
occupations with apprentices, there has also been a sustained scholarly 
debate on the decline of craft guilds in London and whether this was 
good for or detrimental to the modernising economy.” 

A further feature of the Scottish craft economy in the early eighteenth 
century that is worth noting, for it formed the backdrop to numerous 
improvement initiatives, is the fact that it operated in relatively primitive 
ways focused on the production of pedestrian or low-value goods. The 
comparative poverty of Scotland coupled with well-developed interna- 
tional trade with Europe meant that consumer luxuries were more eas- 
ily purchased abroad than made at home and consequently the craftsmen 
who made such goods were rare in Scotland. This was particularly true of 
fine textiles, clocks and watches, or ceramics which figured significantly in 
Scottish import on the eve of Union.” Certain high-skill sectors did exist in 
Scotland, foremost being the goldsmiths and silversmiths. But goldsmiths, 
who were few, with many having gentry family connections, were part 
of a system of government finance as well as makers of fine goods and 
were often trained in London or Paris. An example is furnished by George 
Heriot, remembered today as philanthropist and founder of a notable 
Edinburgh school, but also active as ‘Goldsmith to the Crown’ and who 
spent most of his later life living in London alongside the Stuart court.' 
Or there was James Ker in the mid eighteenth century, a wealthy man of 
landed background who made exceptionally fine wares for the aristocracy 
and served as MP for Edinburgh.” It is not surprising, perhaps, that this 
elite craft was passed from father to son throughout the nineteenth century. 


NEW CRAFT SKILLS 


Modernisation in the Scottish economy was slow following the Union of 
1707 and when it did occur it was frequently the product of concerted 
or planned endeavours.® In a situation mid century where many areas 
of craft making were underdeveloped and produced low-value goods, 
but with a national imperative to develop the country in the wake of the 
damaging Jacobite rebellion, it is no surprise that attempts were made to 
‘implant’ modern consumer crafts. A well-documented case concerns the 
pottery industry in Glasgow.” 

Pottery production in mid-eighteenth-century Scotland mostly com- 
prised simple earthenware jugs and bowls for domestic use made by 
semi-skilled country potters who also made tiles and bricks in small 
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workshops near to natural clay deposits. With a basic range of glazes 
and limited decoration, such wares served the everyday needs of Scots 
rich and poor and were distributed to customers via country markets or 
travelling salesmen. Fashionable pottery and china were imported from 
elsewhere and sold by city merchants.® With demand for the latter ris- 
ing, certain well-placed Scottish businessmen seized the opportunity to 
grow a new industry through persuading skilled workers to move to 
Scotland from England and Europe. 

A letter written in March 1748 by Glasgow-born Robert Dinwiddie, 
a great colonial merchant then living in London, to his brother Laurence 
in Glasgow, a tobacco merchant and later Lord Provost, describes how he 
had just hired a ‘master potter’ to come to Glasgow to set up a delftware 
pottery in the city, the first of its kind in Scotland, for the production 
of fashionable tin-glazed tableware of the sort produced in Holland or 
London and in London-owned small workshops in Liverpool and Bristol. 
He had given the potter, John Bird, 12 guineas for the journey north- 
wards, to buy a ‘horse, boots etc’ because the man would not travel by sea 
for fear of drowning. Arrangements for employing other skilled workers 
as journeymen, including some from Delft in Holland and for recruiting 
local apprentices were also put in place. All of this was to be kept a secret, 
‘for the trade [in London] are combined together not to employ any 
person that attempts to bring a new manufactory to any other place’. 
According to Bird’s testimony to a later court case, he was promised an 
annual salary of £60 and would get coals and candles for his family plus 
a sixth share of the profits. Part of the attraction offered by Dinwiddie 
was that ‘a person with a family might live a great deal cheaper there [in 
Glasgow] than in London and might save money’. 

John Bird, in his mid thirties, had served a seven-year apprentice- 
ship and then acted for seven years as clerk and manager for a pottery 
works in Lambeth making white-and-blue decorated dishes and plates, 
ointment pots and drug jars, punch bowls, mugs and cups, candlesticks, 
chamber pots, salts and urns.” Once in Glasgow, he was joined by his 
wife and younger brother, an apprentice pot painter, and a brother-in- 
law, also a pot painter. Further skilled labour was hired from England, 
contracted for five years and paid at Liverpool rates, which were greater 
than those paid to Scottish country potters but less than in London. The 
artisans met together in a local pub and formed what they termed a ‘pot- 
ters box society’, effectively a friendly society for sickness benefit, with 
a subscription of 6d per week. Apprentices were recruited in Glasgow 
and indentured to the works and not Bird as master potter, a condition 
that caused discord which compounded other problems. Indeed, Bird’s 
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experience in Glasgow was disastrous. He suffered ill health, he hired 
too many pot painters and not enough turners to keep them busy and 
his first firing failed. He was sacked and returned to London but subse- 
quently pursued a court case against his employers for what we would 
now term ‘unfair dismissal’, which he won and in the process the details 
of this putative investment in a new area of craft enterprise in Scotland, 
along with the early years of the works and its complex structures of dif- 
ferent skills and processes, was revealed. 

Despite the early struggles and court case, the Delftfield pottery soon 
commenced production suitable for sale and export and in the later 
1750s, now competing effectively with Staffordshire cream ware, it diver- 
sified into tin-glazed stoneware. It had lucrative specialist lines in dec- 
orated punchbowls and table services embellished with monograms or 
coats of arms for the status-conscious Scottish gentry. Within a few years 
of founding, the locally trained took up the reins of production and most 
of the English workforce drifted away, some back to London, Bristol or 
Liverpool, or to Dublin, where several London potters had established 
works. The business remained in Dinwiddie family ownership into the 
1770s and was then taken over by new partners including William Young, 
an apprentice trained there in the 1760s (possibly by one of the London 
craftsmen) and manager from the 1770s.” Another with an interest in the 
firm in this generation was James Watt, the celebrated inventor. 

Greenock-born James Watt was first employed in his father’s Glasgow 
business as shipwright and chandler. He was too old for a proper appren- 
ticeship when he went to London in 1755, but through a Scottish-born 
telescope maker, James Short, he was able to get informal training from 
a watchmaker and then a mathematical instrument maker. Watt returned 
to Glasgow in August 1756, where, in the absence of formal appren- 
tice training, he found it hard to set up as an instrument maker but got 
employment at the university through family connections. From 1759, 
with a shop in the Saltmarket, he had both journeymen and apprentices 
and made and sold mathematical and musical instruments and Birming- 
ham-type metal ‘toys’. In 1764 he acquired an investment interest in 
the Delftfield pottery, making a practical contribution through research 
and experiments in clay, furnace construction, flint-grinding machines, 
glazes and designs.” He lived in a house alongside the pottery for several 
years and combined trips beyond Scotland, including to London, with his 
own and the pottery business. For instance, in 1768 he visited London to 
register a steam-engine patent, but also purchased examples of English 
wares to take home for copying and hired skilled hands.” When under- 
taking his own business interest in steam engines for mines, he wrote to 
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his Glasgow partners about clay and mineral deposits in different places 
in England. He maintained a friendly correspondence with Josiah Wedg- 
wood and was involved in the recruitment of another wave of skilled 
English pottery workers in the early 1770s, this time from Staffordshire, 
who were dismissed once they had trained up the apprentices. An adver- 
tisement in the Glasgow Journal on 13 May 1773 stated — 


NOTICE: The Delftfield Company beg leave to inform the public that their 
apprentices having now learned the art of manufacturing Yellow Stone, or 
Cream coloured Ware, they have dismissed those strangers they were at first 
obliged to employ at high wages to teach them. They are thereby enabled to 
serve their customers at lower prices than formerly, and they flatter them- 
selves with better wares...” 


Though leaving Glasgow to live in London, James Watt retained his 
interests in the firm. By the later eighteenth century the works was flour- 
ishing and employed 40 to 50 people, mostly apprenticeship trained.” 
There were other modern potteries in Glasgow and along the shores of 
the River Forth near Edinburgh. Delftfield was sold in 1822, advertised 
as follows and the firm then merged with a bigger undertaking nearby: 


POTTERY FOR SALE. The Partners of the Delftfield Company, being 
desirous of retiring from business, will be glad to dispose of their Property, 
bounded by the Canal and near to the Basin of the Monkland Canal. The 
Houses, Workshops and Machinery are all in very good order, and a pur- 
chaser may enter into possession of a going Works, with a stock of Goods 
ready for immediate sale.” 


The Delftfield case highlights the problems that beset attempts to develop 
a modern consumer-based craft economy in Scotland. London, with 
its large Scottish population, was a resource — a place where special- 
ist labour or market information were potentially available — but not 
always easy to navigate and inevitably expensive to access and utilise. 
Such private initiatives in innovative craft production in Scotland, made 
by rich businessmen with personal profit as the main objective, were not 
unique but they were more than matched and exceeded by the endeav- 
ours of elite-dominated public bodies to do the same. Foremost amongst 
the latter was the Board of Manufactures. 


STATE SUPPORT FOR CRAFT SKILLS 


The Board of Trustees for Fisheries, Manufacturers and Improvements 
in Scotland was established by Act of Parliament in 1726 to administer 
several government funds whose purpose was the modernisation of the 
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Scottish economy through a focus on key sectors where encouragement 
would complement those of the rest of Great Britain.” The primary tar- 
get was the linen industry.” Its activities, overseen by a board of eminent 
men with a small group of salaried staff, mostly based in Edinburgh, 
changed from time to time according to government needs and waned in 
the early nineteenth century. The linen interest was abandoned in 1823 
since the industry no longer required outside support or regulation and 
because prevailing economic philosophies around state interventions 
were moving decisively towards free markets. The Board’s later inter- 
ventions were cultural in focus and included support for art education 
and the founding of the National Galleries of Scotland in 1859.7 Over 
its long years of existence, the Board committed thought and support to 
other initiatives for positive change in Scotland, including encourage- 
ment for the Borders woollen industry in the early nineteenth century 
and what they described as ‘improvements in general’, which included 
the craft economy.” 

The first significant development towards the latter was the creation 
of a design school in Edinburgh in 1760, whose purpose was to train 
young men in drawing for the decorative trades including textile design.” 
It occupied various premises in the Old Town in its first decades and 
moved to Picardy Place at the east of the New Town in the early nine- 
teenth century, which was close to a distinctive geographical cluster of 
craft businesses. With the building of the Royal Institution (later known 
as the Royal Scottish Academy) on Princes Street in the mid 1820s, the 
school relocated once more to take advantage of better-appointed teach- 
ing rooms and exhibition spaces. At the Board’s expense, the design 
school invested in an impressive cast collection of classical statuary in 
the 1820s, which generated increased demand on student places for art- 
ists and ‘those connected with the figured branches of manufacture’.*” 
The school had successful branches nearby, notably in Dunfermline in 
the 1820s to service the needs of the fine linen damask industry.*' The 
training offered was considered worthwhile by craft practitioners eager 
to enhance the skills of their children or workforce and consequently 
places in the school, which had about 40 students at any time, were at 
a premium. In January 1800, for instance, petitions were read to the 
Board’s meeting from ‘Frederick Rudolph Hay apprentice to an Engraver 
and Mrs Smeton widow of the late Mr Walter Smeton, coach painter, on 
behalf of her son Alexander who is to follow that profession, praying 
to be admitted into the Drawing Academy under Mr Graham, with a 
Recommendation in favour of each from Sir Wm Forbes’. Both youths 
were given places.* 
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A second area of Board of Manufactures encouragement for craftwork 
was in the granting of financial rewards, called premiums or bounties, 
for innovation and exceptional workmanship. Prizes were advertised in 
the press and winners announced in similar fashion. By the early nine- 
teenth century, prize categories included hand-woven damask tablecloths 
and silk handkerchiefs, fine woollens, printed cottons and designs drawn 
on paper.*’ Premiums were also made following direct petition in writing 
to the Board and applications were normally followed up by some sort 
of investigation. On 28 June 1808, for instance, a petition was read from 
John Begg, described as ‘His Majesty’s Watchmaker for Scotland’, stat- 
ing that he had made an improvement on the escapement of a watch and 
that his watch ‘when completely timed, will go equally well, if not better 
than the horizontal, the Liverpool, or Arnolds detached escapement, and 
can be sold for half the price’. The improvement was referred to ‘Profes- 
sor Playfair’, a scientist at the University, for examination and report, 
who confirmed the device was ‘ingenious in a high degree’. A reward of 
20 guineas was awarded.™ 

Some applications concerned pedestrian but necessary commodities. 
This was seen in December 1793 when “a petition was read from William 
Rodgers journeyman wright in Edinburgh praying for some reward on 
account of his having found out the Method of making Sandpaper for 
polishing Mahogany’. ‘Several cabinet makers’, who confirmed that the 
sandpaper was good and as cheap as made in London, gave support. The 
trustees ordered the Secretary to the Board to investigate ‘whether this is 
a matter of any consequence’. Six months later, having sought the advice 
of Scotland’s first-ranked cabinetmaking firm, Young, Trotter & Ham- 
ilton, the Secretary reported that ‘tho’ it cannot perhaps be deemed of 
great consequence, yet that it is a necessary & useful article [that no one 
else in Scotland made] and with regard to the Man that he is industrious 
and deserving’. He was duly granted a premium of £10. 

Linked to both the prizes and petitioners and an area of growing activ- 
ity from the early nineteenth century, was the role of the Board of Manu- 
factures in the public exhibition of craftwork. Sometimes undertaken in 
their premises in the Royal Exchange just off the High Street, sometimes 
in commercial premises and in the Royal Institution on Princes Street 
from the 1820s, exhibitions were linked to judging for the year’s premi- 
ums following advertising for submissions through the press. They were 
modest and short-run events, starting with the judge assessments in late 
November and available for public viewing over the Christmas weeks. 
The costs associated with the ‘competition for public premiums in Edin- 
burgh’ for 1828-9 were given as £2 2s ‘paid to J. Smith for three-weeks 
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attendance in the office when the regular doorkeeper had to attend the 
goods lodged for competition at the Royal Institution rooms’, plus £3 
15s paid to A. Giles, carpenter, for ‘erecting tables, etc, for showing the 
goods’. Mr Smith, the doorkeeper, was paid £4 4s for ‘receiving, sorting, 
packing and giving out the goods produced in competition’ and there 
were payments also for carriage to the competition and insurance, mak- 
ing a total of £19 6s Sd to cover the costs of staging the event.*® With 
the Edinburgh Design School flourishing in its Princes Street premises 
from the mid 1820s, the Board’s role in exhibition activity was extended. 
The statue gallery attracted interest beyond the students and other hand- 
crafted objects were acquired for study and design inspiration. A list of 
some of these was made in March 1850 prior to them being sent to the 
Government School of Design in Glasgow for exhibition in that city and 
for loan to the Great Exhibition in London the following year.*” 

Complementary to its design training, exhibitions and financial 
rewards for individual craftworkers, the Board of Manufactures main- 
tained numerous connections with elite individuals the length of Scot- 
land and abroad in pursuit of its aims, with frequent correspondence on 
goods to be tried or encouraged and regular petitioning of landowners 
on behalf of crafts people and manufacturers.’ This was evidenced in 
the 1840s in correspondence with Sir Grant Suttie of Prestongrange near 
Edinburgh regarding supplies of his high-quality estate clay for manufac- 
ture in Prestonpans into fine handcrafted and engraved ceramics in the 
style of Neapolitan wares, an industry that the Board sought to develop.” 
Sir John Stuart Forbes of Pitsligo, a noted agricultural reformer, cor- 
responded with the Board on the same subject, sending reports from 
Porta Ferma in Rome on how the technique was practised.” Scottish 
aristocrats and nobles travelling abroad commonly looked for products 
that might be developed in Scotland, sending samples to the Board of 
Manufactures with suggestions. One of these was Lady Hope of Pinkie 
House, Musselburgh, who in 1844 sent a sample of worsted velvet plush 
and another of a ‘sort of tapestry’ article.”! 

A prominent banker and man-of-business, who was also a patron of 
the arts and Board of Manufactures trustee, Gilbert Innes of Stow, illus- 
trates another connection between craftworkers and the Board. Innes 
was often on the lookout for new Scottish art or craft talent to pro- 
mote and found such in Thomas Campbell, a young apprentice-trained 
marble cutter working for John Marshall, marble cutter of Leith Walk in 
Edinburgh, who was fitting a fireplace in Innes’s house. Being struck by 
the youth’s ability and intelligence, Innes paid for Campbell to further 
his training in London and supported him in studies in Europe and in 
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his early career in London.” There was reciprocity in this patronage, 
of course, because Campbell acted as Innes ‘man of business’ when in 
Europe in the 1820s, also carrying out commissions for the Board. The 
latter becomes apparent in a letter sent to Innes from Rome in March 
1821, with an enclosure directed to ‘Mr Thomson, the Secretary’ regard- 
ing a present of a carving from the great sculptor Canova, which was 
proposed as a gift for ‘the academy’.” 

The Board of Manufactures made critical interventions in the early 
development of the nineteenth-century craft and industrial economy in 
Scotland, but the Board was not without its critics and it was subject to 
parliamentary scrutiny due to excessive expenditure in the 1820s. An 
1830 report of a Committee of Inquiry, made at the behest of the House 
of Commons, revealed excessive sums of public money going into the 
pockets of its employees in salaries, travel costs and free housing. It 
was stated that the Board’s business had ‘been conducted at an expense 
disproportionate to the revenue paid out, and to the extent of the duties 
performed by its officers’. There were also questionable investments in 
the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens that had no obvious connection with 
the Board’s mandate. Given the Board’s shrinking role once linen regu- 
lation had ended, it was thought appropriate that employee numbers 
and expenditure be reduced.” Had the committee looked carefully at 
the records, they might also have observed the degree to which the 
Board of Manufactures sometimes operated for the benefit of the rela- 
tives of its employees and trustees. This was evident in February 1794 
when John Guthrie, son of James Guthrie, the ‘Board’s late Secretary’, 
wrote that, 


having now completed his apprenticeship to the business of an Engraver, 
he wishes to go to London either to follow it there, or to proceed to India 
for that purpose — And praying that the Board would add to their former 
kindness by allowing him a sum necessary for carrying him to London & 
discharging some little debts which has contracted for Cloaths & other 
necessaries.” 


The Board granted him £30 on top of the earlier award, stating, ‘if that 
is not enough the secretary can add £10 more’. 


SCOTTISH CRAFTWORKERS AND LONDON 


The Board of Manufactures received and supported frequent requests, 
such as the one above from John Guthrie, to cover the costs of travel 
to London to practice a skilled craft. They also encouraged craftwork- 
ers to move from England to Scotland to develop the textile industry 
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and the craft economy more generally, providing many grants to that 
end. For craftsmen at an early career stage, London represented a pool 
of training opportunities that had much appeal for parents who were 
eager for their children to get on life. The first notable guide to appren- 
ticeship training and the associated business opportunities in the capi- 
tal city was written by a Scotsman living in London, Robert Campbell, 
whose London Tradesman, first published in 1747, outlined the costs 
of apprenticeship and the skills necessary to make a success in a range 
of trades. It provides a good insight into new craft specialisms associ- 
ated with the modern consumer economy in London in areas such as 
fashionable furniture and upholstery, ceramics or house decoration.” 
In the seventeenth century, apprentices travelled great distances to get 
training, including young Scotsmen gravitating towards London. But 
as the eighteenth century advanced and smaller urban places evolved 
to provide local, cheaper training, migration fields shrank and fewer 
adolescent Scots made such lengthy journeys and where they did it was 
usually to train with a family member.” Such was Duncan Verner, son 
of David Verner, a professor at Marischal College Aberdeen, who was 
apprenticed in 1740 to his maternal uncle Duncan Campbell, an indigo 
merchant and dyestuff maker in London.” Having a teenage son so far 
from home was frequently challenging. David Verner visited London in 
1744 to try to sort out problems with Duncan, who was three years into 
the apprenticeship and beginning to run wild in the city, to his uncle’s 
despair. Verner travelled by boat from Leith and spent ten weeks in 
London. Sadly, but not uncommonly, the apprenticeship collapsed and 
Duncan, still a teenager, set off to make his fortune in the West Indies 
instead, where he soon disappeared from the family record, almost cer- 
tainly due to early death from disease.” 

The cost of travelling to London was expensive, as were London 
apprenticeships and this had to be set against the benefit derived from 
being trained in the great city. The first Edinburgh Directory to give fares 
for the coach to London cited two routes in 1800 — one going via Ber- 
wick, Newcastle and York costing £7 17s 6d and the second, via Cornhill 
and Newcastle, costing £6 16s 6d. Both offered one coach per day and 
the journey took several days, with additional accommodation costs. "°° 
Poorer men without the funds for transport, tramped and hitch-hiked, 
often travelling in company for safety. Robert Mylne, the Edinburgh- 
trained architect, son of a builder with whom he served an apprentice- 
ship, hitch-hiked across Europe in the mid eighteenth century in order to 
spend time in Rome for his training before returning to work in London. 
Whilst abroad, he maintained himself by giving drawing classes.'°' Due 
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to cost and distance issues, it was not uncommon for Scots who under- 
took apprentice training in England with the objective of eventually 
working in London to do this in stages as a form of step migration. 
Samuel Kevan, from a farming background, travelled from Wigtown 
in south-west Scotland to serve an apprenticeship with his brother in 
north-west England as mason and slater in the later eighteenth century. 
This training was cut short by family problems, but he still had London 
as his objective. He meandered southwards via Liverpool, Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, working in various capacities on the way mostly as a 
labourer, before ending in London where, with the weakening system of 
artisan regulation, he returned to the building trade to eventually become 
a master slater.’ 

Travel from Scotland to London for apprenticeship training had 
clearly declined by the second half of the eighteenth century, but moving 
to London to improve your skills, business status and income potential 
‘post-apprenticeship’ was still important and increasingly so, as John 
Guthrie’s petition to the Board of Manufactures reveals. Scots had a 
long history of migration to London, travelling south for social life 
and leisure, politics and patronage and for employment, particularly 
in the arts, professions and international trade.'”’ Many having moved 
to London remained there, but there were numerous others who vis- 
ited for short periods, going ‘in and out’ to advance their particular 
interests. The cost of this was not inconsiderable, hence the frequent 
petitions to the Board of Manufactures. The connection with London 
for craft-skills development and business-contacts formation, with the 
intention that these be exploited back in Scotland, is illustrated in an 
advertisement in the Aberdeen Press and Journal for 16 October 1805. 
It relates to the career of William Jamieson, jeweller, who was trained 
in Aberdeen by James Gordon from 1793 to 1800. He then went to 
London to get further experience over six years as a journeyman ‘in one 
of the first Working Jewellers Shops of the Metropolis’ before returning 
to enter a co-partnership with George Roger, goldsmith and jeweller 
of Broadstreet, Aberdeen, who had taken over James Gordon’s work- 
shop premises and retail business. Jamieson’s London-acquired skills 
and associated social polish as a fashionable jeweller, along with his 
London connections, were an important feature of the new partner- 
ship: ‘Mr Jamieson, before leaving London, settled correspondence with 
some of the most eminent Houses in the city, so that regular supplies of 
silver and plated work, in the newest and most approved stile, can be 
depended on.’! The importance of London as a source of fashionable 
goods is indicated elsewhere in early-nineteenth-century advertising, 
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in the following from the Caledonian Mercury, placed by Robert 


Morton, Edinburgh jeweller and silversmith: 


New Jewellery & Plate Manufactory. 

Robert Morton, no 14 Princes Street, has the pleasure of acquainting 
the public that the very extensive purchases made by him when in London, 
Sheffield and Birmingham, is now arrived, and form the first selection for 
elegance and variety in Great Britain. 

Silver Tea Sets, New and Rich Plated Goods of every description, particu- 
larly dishes with covers in sets. Dining and Supper Services, double plated 
and edged with stout silver gadroon sufficiently strong to stand use for half 
acentury...’” 


By the early nineteenth century, the relationship between Scottish arti- 
sans and London post-apprenticeship training and contacts was well 
established. Certain Scottish firms and individuals made extensive use 
of London supply networks and design copyright registration in London 
was employed to protect their creative interests. Big London-founded 
craftworking firms had Scottish branches by the 1820s. The London con- 
nection was cultivated throughout Scotland but was particularly marked 
in Edinburgh, with its burgeoning production of craft-made luxury con- 
sumer goods for elite markets. This is explored in the next chapter. 
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Edinburgh and the Luxury Crafts 


T. CRAFT SECTOR IN Edinburgh was similar to that in many major 
cities, including Glasgow, with large numbers of service crafts in the 
building trades embracing masons and joiners, the clothing crafts such as 
tailors and dressmakers and the food crafts including bakers and butch- 
ers. But the city also had a distinctive craft profile shaped by its role as a 
centre for elite housing and consumption, and in providing educational 
and professional services. By the mid nineteenth century Edinburgh was 
a tourist destination and a transport intersection for visitors travelling to 
other places in Scotland, which also supported the craft economy. 

One area of craft focus was printing and engraving. In 1841, the Post 
Office Directory listed almost 10 per cent of business entries as connected 
in some way with paper, prints, books and stationery.’ The equivalent 
figure for Glasgow was 6 per cent, with a detailed comparison revealing 
more high-skill engravers and fine book printers and binders in Edinburgh 
than Glasgow.’ This configuration of craft activity in the capital, which 
grew to prominence in the eighteenth century, was waning by the 1860s 
as technologies for generating printed images changed and factory pro- 
duction became the norm. The sector in 1911 accounted for 4 per cent 
of businesses listed in the Directories for both cities, marking a particu- 
larly dramatic fall in Edinburgh where the absolute as well as the relative 
numbers of artisans declined. The printing industry remained impor- 
tant in Edinburgh and print workers were still a craft-trained elite, with 
important centres of female skilled labour in some firms.’ But workplaces 
were mostly large and other than in bookbinding, few craftworkers were 
self-employed or workshop based. 

The metal and machinery crafts were found in both Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in large numbers, though their presence, numerically and 
relative to other sectors, was greater in the latter than the former. The 
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precious-metal crafts were important in both cities and saw a rising 
percentage of Directory-listed local businesses relative to total popula- 
tions, going from 8 to 11 per cent in Edinburgh between 1841 and 1911 
and 7 to 11 per cent in Glasgow. However, the makeup of these busi- 
nesses and associated craft communities differed, reflecting the distinc- 
tive configurations of the populations they served. In Edinburgh, there 
were large numbers of silversmiths making tableware and presentation 
pieces, along with fine jewellery makers, all serving an established middle 
class and elite market. In Glasgow, by contrast, growth in the sector was 
driven by small-scale watchmaking firms, mostly working with bought- 
in components for sale to working- and lower-middle-class men.* 

The clothing crafts, a sector dominated by female dressmakers and 
milliners was similarly prominent in both cities.’ In Edinburgh in 1841, 
42 per cent of Directory-listed firms were clothing related. Even in 1911, 
when consumer demand was increasingly met through the ready-made 
trade, 31 per cent of Glasgow businesses were concerned with dress in 
one form or another. The detail embedded in these figures is revealing 
and casts further light on the social configurations of the two cities, with 
Edinburgh having larger numbers of ‘hatters’ than Glasgow, along with 
court dress and uniform makers, largely catering for elite masculine 
needs. The clothing crafts collectively represented some of the key skills 
that were found in Edinburgh and cut across different business areas, 
as seen, for instance, in the ‘hatter’ trade. The hats that were made for 
rich men at this time were constructed from beaver and other animal 
skins, which was a different type of materials-based craft to that seen 
in women’s millinery where felted wool or straw were usual. The Edin- 
burgh ‘hatter’, whose materials were expensive, was aligned with other 
makers of fine goods in skins and leather such as glovers and shoemak- 
ers, bookbinders or trunk makers.° There were few hat makers of this 
sort in Glasgow. 

Familiarity with and manipulation of specific materials is one of the 
primary features of craft identity, with skilled men and women trained in 
the haptic understanding of the basic materials on which their trade was 
based. Craftsmen educated through apprenticeships in one area retained 
their materials-focus despite changes in the things they made because it 
was the materials that gave them their skills. An illustration is provided 
by the production and sale of fancy leather and wood travelling cases, 
with interiors made up of individual components in glass, silver, ivory or 
tortoiseshell, which was a niche trade in Edinburgh and in other cities 
associated with a large elite or tourist market. The genesis of companies 
who produced such goods could be complex and varied. The firm of 
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W. & J. Milne of 126 Princes Street, in business from 1844 to c.1905, 
were celebrated ‘box makers’ who registered patents for some of their 
products.’ The founder-owners had craft skills developed over several 
generations of family involvement in leather bookbinding and pocket- 
book making and therefore focused their workshop activities in these 
areas, buying in components such as glass or silverwares from other sup- 
pliers. Another firm producing similar high-quality boxes but with a dif- 
ferent craft and material at its heart, was that of Thomas Johnston of 42 
Hanover Street who advertised in the 1830s and 1840s and were best 
known as ‘diamond paste and razor strop manufacturers’. Their por- 
table dressing cases were aimed at male customers and were described as 
particularly suited ‘to the tourist and the angler’ and contained ‘all that 
is requisite for comfortable shaving’.* Yet another firm in the 1850s who 
made ‘Ladies and Gentleman’s Travelling Dressing Cases’ along with 
‘Travelling and Tourists Writing Cases, Flasks and Sandwich Boxes’, 
was that of J. Stephenson of 13 Leith Street, whose advertising also pro- 
claimed they were ‘Comb Manufacturers to Her Majesty’.’ High-quality 
combs were made of ivory or tortoiseshell. The firm of Wilson, Walker 
& Co. of Leeds, who made fine dressing cases which were sold in Edin- 
burgh, came from a different direction. They exhibited at the 1851 Great 
Exhibition, where they were prizewinners, but their stand in Class 16 
‘Leather, Saddlery, Boots and Shoes’ mostly comprised worked leather, 
chamois and certain industrial applications such as ‘roller leather for silk 
and cotton spinning’.'° They were mainly leather processors and carvers, 
taking supplies of hides from big tanning centres such as Bermondsey in 
London and selling on to specialist leather-goods makers like W. & J. 
Milne in Edinburgh. 

Fancy boxes were covered with tooled or gilded leather, but the car- 
casses were made of wood and in many it was decorative elements com- 
prising fine wood veneers and inlay that gave them beauty and appeal. 
These sorts of fancy boxes were the work of cabinetmakers and Edin- 
burgh was notable for its numerous producers of fine furniture by cabi- 
netmakers and upholsterers. The wood-based craft sector was equally 
important in Edinburgh and Glasgow, with the relative numbers of 
firms equivalent and consistent over the century. In both cities, 12 per 
cent of Directory listings were in the wood-based trades, but again the 
detail shows a nuanced story with a preponderance of the fine end of 
the craft in Edinburgh compared with the larger proportion of joiners 
and wrights in Glasgow. Alongside the Edinburgh cabinetmakers was 
an important niche trade, that of carvers and gilders who worked on 
small furniture items, interior décor and mirror and picture frames. 
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This range of craft producers with a focus on luxury furnishing goods 
for wealthy customers, reflected the evolution of the city as a centre for 
elite residence. This in turn owed much to the mid-eighteenth-century 
political decision to build a ‘new town’ housing development befitting 
a national capital. 


CRAFTWORKING IN THE NEW TOWN 


The early history of Edinburgh as a centre of court and church and with 
easy links to Europe and London was associated with the development 
of the luxury crafts. These were dominated by gold- and silversmiths, 
who acted as bankers to the Crown and established traditions of fine 
metalwork that survived and thrived into the nineteenth century and 
beyond. Skilled tradesmen and artists from the continent commonly 
visited Edinburgh and nearby country houses to undertake such special- 
ist work as the elaborate painted interiors that were fashionable in the 
seventeenth century and some then remained in Scotland. The departure 
of the court to London, from 1603, taking a tranche of Scotland’s elite 
to England, coupled with civil war and economic depression, under- 
mined high-end craftwork, though there were short-lived attempts by 
pre-Union government to encourage skilled Picardy weavers to settle in 
the capital and develop fine textile making. There were similar initia- 
tives in the 1720s.'' The situation in Edinburgh in the early eighteenth 
century was one of enduring stagnation. Yes, the craft elites dominated 
the city as an administrative and economic entity and provincial gentle- 
men visited Edinburgh to furnish their country houses and purchase 
clothing and plate, but much of what they acquired was imported from 
London and Europe with the quality of craftwork in the capital city 
similar to that of country areas. So, when gentry families sought to 
own fashionable sets of dining chairs at a fraction of the price charged 
in London, they would borrow a London-made example from a richer 
kinsman and have it copied locally by craftsmen with skill equal to 
those in the capital.” 

Mid-eighteenth-century Edinburgh was noted for its poor urban envi- 
ronment, the legacy of incoherent building over centuries and want of 
investment in infrastructure. The Jacobite rebellion and its aftermath 
reinforced a sense of backwardness and crisis. The need for a concerted 
initiative to change Edinburgh’s fortunes was widely accepted and this 
began in 1752 with the publication of a visionary blueprint for transform- 
ing the capital. Edinburgh’s first New Town was designed to stimulate 
national prosperity through investment in commercial infrastructure and 
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elite housing and thereby bring about a ‘spirit of industry and improve- 
ment’. The model was London and the context decades of economic 
decline and physical deterioration. 


The meanness of Edinburgh has been too long an obstruction to our improve- 
ment, and a reproach to Scotland. The increase of our people, the extension 
of our commerce, and the honour of the nation, are all concerned in the 
success of this project.’ 


Building the first New Town from the 1760s, and then the second and 
third ‘new towns’ in the early nineteenth century, gave unprecedented 
opportunities for expansion and skill development in the different 
branches of the building crafts along with house decorators, glaziers and 
fancy-metal smiths. Cabinetmakers were in demand, along with paint- 
ers, gilders and print engravers for room decoration. Ceramic and crystal 
glassmakers and domestic textile designers and weavers saw business 
increase as the wealthy flocked to Edinburgh for residence and consump- 
tion. Industrial and high-technology firms developed lines of fine crafted 
production for New Town houses, such as the Carron Iron Works near 
Falkirk, which in addition to its output of cannon balls and iron girders, 
also made ironwork for decorative railings, rainwater goods and espe- 
cially its registered fire grates and stoves, elegantly designed, with match- 
ing fenders and fire irons.'* Housing provision and workshop space for 
the ‘better class of artisan’, mainly in the secondary streets and lanes, 
were integral to the New Town plan of 1752, which meant that Edin- 
burgh’s craft community not only flourished on the opportunities pro- 
vided by servicing the wealthy who gravitated to this purpose-designed 
suburb, they also lived and worked there." 

The attractions of a New Town location for craftworkers, though 
complex and varied, were rooted in the pressures generated by expansion 
of people and workshops in the Old Town, with its ancient tenements 
and crowded back lanes. Edinburgh’s Dean of Guild Court records are 
full of complaints over the inappropriate use of tenement flats for work- 
shop production, with noisy machinery and polluting materials that 
inconvenienced domestic residents and threatened buildings.'® In June 
1782, for example, John Dundas, Clerk to the Signet living in Parliament 
Close, raised a complaint about a wright’s shop: 


The petitioner owns one of the uppermost flats and his complaint is against 
Andrew Baxter, journeyman wright, who has rented one of the garrets above 
him and works there, occasionally at night by candlelight. He cites the Police 
Act as prohibiting such work in garrets. Having challenged Baxter he refuses 
to ‘give over’.'” 
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Dangerous stoves and illegal chimneys were a particular cause for con- 
cern, as revealed in January 1809 when several residents of a Mylnes 
Court tenement, just off the High Street, lodged a complaint against 
Alexander Martin, a plasterer engaged in the interior decoration trade, 
who ‘about two years ago, placed a stove for preparing stucco in his 
premises, situated below all three of the petitioners. The stove stands on 
the floor but has a pipe to conduct the smoke to a chimney.’ The Dean 
of Guild was sufficiently impressed by the seriousness of the situation 
that the plasterer was ordered to remove the offending stove.'* Printers 
were another concern, as seen in complaints against Grant & Moire in 
Paterson’s Court in 1792 because of large vats of oil and open fires that 
were used in the business. Or, more alarming still, a complaint of 1770 
against Mr Esplin, wallpaper printer, in Bell’s Wynd whose equipment 
in a building described as ‘weak and frail’ was threatening to bring the 
tenement crashing down.” 

Anxieties such as these were well founded, as hundreds of residents 
and dozens of business owners found on the night of 15 November 1824 
when a great fire broke out in a large tenement in Old Assembly Close, 
near Parliament Square. It started in the printing office of the engravers 
James Kirkwood & Sons when an unattended pot of linseed oil, being 
heated in preparation for making copperplate printing ink, burst into 
flames and quickly spread into adjoining buildings.” Over the next four 
days, numerous business premises and flats were destroyed, 13 lives were 
lost and hundreds rendered homeless. On finding themselves burned out 
of their premises, James Kirkwood & Sons, a large and successful firm, 
quickly relocated to South St Andrew’s Street in the New Town, where 
they were based for twenty-five years.*' The founder of the firm, Robert, 
came from Perth, where he may have been trained and was in business 
in Edinburgh, a guild brother and then burgess, from 1786. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son James in 1820, the latter apprentice trained in London 
to the engraver James Heath — ‘engraver to the King’ — who ran a sig- 
nificant workshop and training academy and was noted for topographi- 
cal prints. The firm of Kirkwood & Sons had a complex portfolio that 
included map and banknote engraving. They held large stocks of ‘super- 
fine writing papers and ruled ledgers and account books’.”* The grand- 
son of the founder established a branch of the firm in Dublin in 1826, 
where he developed a line of marine and military prints.” The firm took 
some of their Scottish skilled workmen to Ireland, including Thomas 
Knox, the principal assistant and manager. Several Kirkwood appren- 
tices, including William Murphy, apprenticed in 1812 and a burgess 
in Edinburgh from 1839, established successful engraving firms.” As a 
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centre for print production and engraver training, businesses elsewhere 
recruited skilled labour in Edinburgh. A Scotsman advert of 16 Febru- 
ary 1825, placed by Samuel Tompkin of Sheffield, illustrates: ‘Engraver 
Wanted. A steady person, qualified to engrave in good style, plain and 
ornamental, writing, vignettes etc.’ 

A second firm that suffered in the 1824 fire was that of Robert Scott 
& Sons. Robert Scott was born in Lanark in 1777 where his father was 
a skinner. He was apprenticed to the Edinburgh engraver and printer 
Alexander Robertson in 1787, at his premises in the Luckenbooths, and 
trained at the Board of Manufactures design school. After the fire, Scott 
moved his large workshop to 65 Princes Street where, for over 20 years he 
produced prints of Scottish country seats and other notable buildings for 
the Scots Magazine and employed many assistants and apprentices. Two 
of his sons were trained in the business in the early 1820s, also attending 
design-school classes. Both made their careers in London.” The fire of 
1824 was an opportunity for positive relocation for big firms like those 
of Scott or Kirkwood, but for smaller undertakings it was disruptive and 
damaging. Charles Thomson, engraver and copperplate printer, provided 
an account of the impact when he advertised in the Scotsman. 


Charles Thomson, engraver, regrets that, in consequence of the late calami- 
tous Fires, he has had occasion twice to remove his Work Shops: and begs to 
mention, that he is now to be found at No. 19 SHAKESPEARE SQUARE, 
immediately behind the Theatre Royal. C.T. desires to apologise to his 
employers for the disappointment they have met with, and now respectfully 
informs them, that he is ready to receive their further orders, which he will 
endeavour to execute with promptitude and accuracy.”° 


Thomson moved several times thereafter before returning to the High 
Street in 1834.7 

Fires were not the only reason for moving to the New Town. For 
most, it was proximity to elite customers and opportunities to advance 
an enterprise begun elsewhere that prompted relocation, as illustrated by 
John Steell, carver, gilder and print seller. Steell, born in 1779, arrived 
in Edinburgh in 1806 having run a business in Aberdeen, advertising 
his removal in the press and announcing he was commencing in Leith 
offering ‘house and ship carving, gilding and print selling in all their 
various branches’. He also sold paper, articles for ladies’ fancywork and 
artist materials.” Within a couple of years, Steell relocated to the foot of 
Calton Hill on the eastern fringe of the New Town, where he also had 
a house and at the height of his success c.1815 he occupied premises at 
34 Princes Street, Edinburgh’s premier shopping street. Two years later, 
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his business was in crisis, which he attributed to losses made on portrait 
prints and inaccurate estimates for the time involved in major interior 
carving commissions. Taken into a bankruptcy, Steell moved to a cheaper 
shop and workshop in Leith Street, where he employed a shop man, 
three workmen and eight apprentices, the latter an unusually large group 
of junior workers paying for their training. ”? His was a major business 
with almost £8,000 due to creditors and c.£2,000 owed in unpaid debts, 
many from fellow Edinburgh engravers and publishers. His main credi- 
tor was the Calton Society of Incorporated Trades, of which he was a 
prominent member. Another was W. R. Ackermann of London, a notable 
print retailer and supplier of artist materials. Steell’s business activity 
is apparent from the ‘stock in trade’, which included large numbers of 
British and Dutch prints for sale, gilded frames and mountings, mirrors 
and mirror frames, carved pieces, chimney ornaments, artists’ materials, 
paints, brushes, pencils, sketch books and all manner of paper, plain and 
fancy. Steell survived sequestration and remained active as a ‘carver and 
gilder’, moving back into the New Town at Hanover Street and then 
North St David’s Street by the early 1830s. In 1838, now semi-retired, 
he was living again at Calton Hill and gave evening classes in ‘ornamen- 
tal modelling’ at the Edinburgh School of Arts for the Instruction of 
Mechanics.” Steell’s son, who trained as a carver and gilder alongside his 
father, was the sculptor Sir John Steell, famous for public art such as the 
1846 memorial statue of Walter Scott on Princes Street.*! 

Areas close to the New Town were densely settled with craft busi- 
nesses like those of John Steell, particularly, as in this instance, to the 
east around Calton Hill, Greenside, Leith Street and Shakespeare Square, 
which also gave easy access to the Old Town via North Bridge. But it was 
in the secondary streets of the New Town itself — notably Rose Street and 
Thistle Street — where the first New Town plan made specific provision 
for artisans. An advertisement of 1827 for the sale of properties in Rose 
Street reveals the proximity of domestic and commercial space, as well 
as the rentals charged: ‘Premises, no. 86 Rose Street consisting of — 1st, 
Shop, two rooms etc possessed by Mr Steele, tinsmith, rent £26. House 
below, possessed by Mr Horsburgh, shoemaker, rent £5 10s; workshop 
below, possessed by Mr Roxburgh, cooper, rent £4 10s.** Next door, 
at 88 Rose Street, was a shop, two rooms, plus a bakehouse and cel- 
lar rented annually for £25 with a house behind, along with a bake- 
house, entered via 90 Rose Street, at a rent of £12. The purchase price 
for the first building was £460 and £500 for the second. Like similarly 
overcrowded buildings in the Old Town, with a mix of workshops and 
houses, fires in Rose Street were commonplace, though less damaging 
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Figure 1.1 Hamilton & Inches, goldsmiths and silversmiths. George Street, 
Edinburgh, c.1895. © HES. 


due to newer building materials and easier access for fire engines. ‘Early 
yesterday morning a fire broke out in a back lane in Rose Street, in 
the tenement occupied as workshops by Mr Sommerville, painter, and 
Mr Hislop, dyer. The engines were soon on the spot and the fire was got 
out without doing much damage.” 

The most prestigious New Town commercial streets were Princes 
Street and George Street and though retail premises dominated the street 
fronts, many firms also maintained workshops for their craftsmen with 
obvious economic benefits to be had when these were close to ware- 
rooms. An example is illustrated in an advertisement of 1827 for ‘a large 
front double shop or wareroom, with a large workshop behind’ which 
was available to rent. The workshop, 75 feet long, was ‘well lighted, 
both from side and sky-lights’ and deemed suitable for ‘a cabinetmaker, 
upholsterer [or] printing office etc . . . such premises are not always to be 
found, having both workshop and warehouse connected’.** Such proxim- 
ity was clearly desirable for management and because many proprietors 
were also practising master craftsmen, active in apprentice training and 
bench work. Moreover, craftsmen were routinely called into the shop for 
customer advice and customers visited workshops to see commissions in 
progress. But having the two together could create problems around the 
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exposure of genteel customers to noxious manufacturing processes and 
working men whose numbers could be considerable. For instance, John 
Taylor & Co., sometimes styled ‘Cabinetmakers to the Queen’, with 
retail and workshop premises in West Thistle Street in the 1820s, moving 
to 109 Princes Street by the 1840s, employed 90 men and four appren- 
tices at the census of 1851.*° Problems around customer—worker contact 
were resolved through entrances on separate streets, as is detailed in an 
account of an overnight theft of goods worth £600 from the premises 
of David Hodges, a high-quality jeweller and silversmith specialising in 
tableware. The business occupied a front shop at 11 George Street with 
a basement below ‘which he uses as a workshop’, the latter entered from 
a lane behind George Street, via a door onto a common stair ‘through 
which the tradesmen enter to their work’, thus avoiding the elegant 
wareroom. Security was maintained between the shop and workshop, 
but a suspect customer had asked to see the workshop and in the process 
of being shown round was thought to have devised a way of undertaking 
the theft via the back door in the lane.*® 

The extent of some craft-based businesses in the New Town’s prin- 
cipal streets can be seen through insurance records as well as employee 
numbers. At the east end of Princes Street, on the corner with North 
Bridge, was a notable building comprising the warerooms, workshop 
and stores of William Trotter, the famous cabinetmaker, who was also a 
leading figure in the town council and Lord Provost during the 1820s.°” 
The premises of the firm, then known as Young, Trotter & Hamilton, 
were insured through the London-based Sun Alliance company and in 
1792 the business comprised utensils and stock in the warehouse val- 
ued at £900; mirrors valued at £100; utensils and stock in the work- 
shop valued at £1,000 and timber in the yard valued at £100 - making 
a total valuation of £2,100. This was similar to insurance valuations 
for major textile manufacturing concerns.** Celebrated for its furniture 
as well as the spectacular shop, which had complete furnished rooms 
displayed, the business was a tourist attraction, detailed as a place to 
visit when in Edinburgh in Thomas Dibdin’s Tour in the North Counties 
of England and in Scotland (1838). Insurance records, compiled by 
provincial agents working for London firms, provide further insights to 
Edinburgh’s craft businesses. In 1791, Angus McKennon, upholsterer, 
took out an insurance policy with Sun Alliance that listed his tenement 
in Bristo Street with a value of £100; tools and stock at £200; workshops 
and sheds adjoining his tenement at £50; timber in the yard at £200; and 
stock in his shops in Adams Square and South Bridge at £350, with fur- 
ther domestic goods also valued, making a total of £1,000 for insurance 
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purposes.“ John Corri, an instrument maker and sheet-music seller who 
occupied the first storey of a tenement on the west side of Bridge Street 
in the 1790s, had stock in his shop worth £1,000.“ 


FURNITURE MAKING 


Cabinetmakers, the finest of the wood-based craftsmen, were a large and 
consistently important group in Edinburgh, supplying bespoke luxury 
furnishings for elite consumers as well as maintaining large stocks of 
made-up furniture and upholstery for retail through their shops and 
warehouses. The first in terms of reputation and innovation in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was William Trotter, mentioned above. Few 
records survive for his business, but a firm of equal size which encoun- 
tered bankruptcy and generated a court record, gives insights into how 
such enterprises and their owners related to customers. David Gullan, 
cabinetmaker and upholsterer of Musselburgh, a small town a few miles 
to the east of Edinburgh and connected to the Edinburgh market, was 
sequestered for bankruptcy between 1813 and 1815.” Born in 1763, 
he was the son of John Gullan, a wright in Musselburgh” and related 
to a William Gullan, a wright in Thistle Street, Edinburgh, in the early 
nineteenth century. In addition to trade-related activity his family were 
significant property owners in Musselburgh. Little is known about David 
Gullan prior to sequestration, though he is recorded as a subscriber to 
Thomas Sheraton’s The Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book 
in 1793, when, as an apprentice-trained craftsman aged 30, he appears 
to have been extending his design credentials as maker of fine furniture.” 
The character of David Gullan’s business and the furniture he made can 
be gauged from details contained in the sequestration records. Typical 
of the period, his domestic premises, with a byre for a cow and pigs, 
were on the same site as his workshop and wood yard. The commercial 
premises comprised — 


1. ‘ware room on the first floor’, which contained some furniture items 
but was largely given over to carpets and rugs and textiles for making 
and covering upholstery. 

2. ‘feather garret above the shop’ containing feathers and hair for stuffing. 

3. ‘wareroom upstairs’ containing considerable quantities of made-up fur- 
niture, mirrors and framed prints. 

4. ‘counting room’ with a ‘glass case filled with hardware articles’, plus a 
clock and a double desk with two stools. Elsewhere were listed a series 
of business books comprising mainly daybooks, starting in June 1797 
and sasine records connected with his property holdings. 
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5. ‘woodyard’ containing wood in various lengths and breadths domi- 
nated by mahogany and some chestnut. 

6. ‘joiners shop’ with six benches and ‘wood for tent beds in the process 
of working’. 

7. ‘cabinet makers shop’ with 11 benches and various items in the process 
of being made including two knife cases and a dozen chairs. 

8. the ‘west loft adjoining the wood yard’, which was filled with old 
furniture. 

9. the ‘east loft’ also with older items being stored. 

10. the ‘shade and saw pit in the park in front of D. Gullans dwelling house’ 

where there was a variety of types of wood in storage. * 


The value of the furniture in the warerooms was itemised and given a 
total of £643 3s 8d. The most valuable single item listed was a ‘mahogany 
secretary & bookcase’ at £12. Two sets of mahogany dining tables were 
valued at £14. There was a ‘convex mirror’ at £6. Forty mahogany chair 
frames were valued at £20 and three dozen bamboo chairs at £12 12s. 
The carpeting, given as 620 yards, was valued at £62 and 150 yards of 
‘passage carpeting’ was valued at £15. There were 200 ‘pieces of paper’ 
worth £15. Amongst the quantities of hardware items, the most valuable 
was a set of locks at £10 10s. Much of the stock, such as the carpeting, 
mirrors or bamboo furniture was bought in from elsewhere, as reflected 
in the numerous and geographically wide list of creditors. They included 
John Broom & Sons of Kidderminster, carpet makers, owed £345 4s 3d; 
and Stanton & Wilcoxon of London, looking-glass makers, owed £205 
5s 10d. The Edinburgh creditors included brass founders, rope makers, 
carvers and gilders, lacemakers and other cabinetmaking firms who were 
part of Gullan’s subcontracting network. Most of the made-up furniture 
was listed in multiples, suggesting a large holding of ready-to-purchase 
items for immediate delivery. In addition to chairs, it was small and 
fashionable pieces that were kept in the greatest quantities, such as ‘16 
square bason stands, mahogany’, worth £7 12s in total; or ‘7 ladies work 
boxes’ at £2 2s for the lot; ‘4 mirrors with gilt frames’ at £11 and ‘7 mir- 
rors with mahogany frames’ at £2 16s. Other multiples included dressing 
glasses with swing frames; dressing glasses with drawers; portable desks; 
bedroom candlesticks; oval trays; tea chests; knife cases; fire screen poles 
and footstools. Amongst the textiles were 100 yards of moreen, a heavily 
ribbed cotton or wool used in upholstery and 70 yards of Manchester 
stripe, a cotton used for loose covers, along with 40 yards of green linen, 
probably for window blinds. 

David Gullan not only made furniture, he also, in common with 
other big cabinetmaking firms, offered a whole-house decorating service, 
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the latter evident from the rolls of wallpaper he had in his warerooms 
along with sets of ‘papered window cornices’.** Both before and after 
the sequestration, his name was listed in local newspaper advertising of 
‘houses for sale’ as someone who acted as a ‘house agent’, charged with 
showing potential purchasers around domestic property in Musselburgh, 
which was doubtless a useful device for gaining future customers.“ It 
was his service as a bespoke house furnisher and decorator that resulted 
in cash-flow troubles, leading to sequestration, as the following letter 
from a Highland nobleman, given in evidence at the court case, reveals. 


Portobello, 6 Febry 1812. Mr David Gullan Sir, Before we proceed further 
in the business of furnishing Rosehaugh House, I consider it better to inform 
you on what terms I can purchase furniture from you. As to the painting and 
papering the house that shall be paid for at Martinmas 1812. The furniture 
to be paid one half the amount in July 1813 years and the other half at the 
same time the following year. The amount will be so large that I cann’t to 
a certainty assure of earlier pays. The furniture to be delivered at your own 
risk in Rosehaugh House. My carts will be ready to carry the furniture when 
ever it arrives at Avoch Bay. I am offered the like terms from some of your 
profession, but as Lady McKenzie wishes you to have a preference I tender 
you the first offer. If these terms are agreeable to you, please to inform me by 
letter — Should you accept of my proposals, both Lady McKenzie and myself 
rely on the articles being of the very best quality. I am Sir, your most humble 
servant. Signed James McKenzie.** 


Gullan noted with his signature at the end, ‘Answered the letter and 
accepted the terms although distant payments.’ 

The letter was sent from Portobello, between Edinburgh and Mus- 
selburgh, which was a fashionable seaside and health resort. Sir James 
McKenzie of Scatwell was there with his wife who was pregnant with 
their first child.*? McKenzie had recently inherited Rosehaugh House 
north of Inverness following the death of his father.” He was in his early 
forties and spent many years in Jamaica as a planter and military provi- 
sioning agent. Later he was MP for Ross-shire. His wife had also been 
in Jamaica and was a Highland heiress in her own right, but neither had 
secure incomes, though they owned extensive properties.” The furniture 
supplied by David Gullan was valued at above £2,000, a significant sum 
and McKenzie’s payments were tardy. But though pursued for bankruptcy 
largely due to the McKenzie contract, David Gullan’s business was sound; 
he survived the crisis and continued in partnership with George Gullan, 
his son, to his death in 1827. George Gullan was listed in the same cabi- 
netmaking workshop through to the mid 1830s. Thereafter the prem- 
ises were occupied by George Primrose, manufacturer of haircloth for 
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upholstery, and the property, advertised for sale in 1840, was described 
as ‘three tenements with a garden or area behind . .. which are extensive 
and well suited to manufactory or public work.’ 

Gullan’s firm, like that of William Trotter, was unusually large 
with workshop premises sufficient for almost 20 craftsmen when fully 
employed. More typical of the cabinetmaking sector in the first half of 
the century was the workshop occupied by James Dowell, whose business 
was sequestered in 1829. James Dowell, born in Caithness in 1793, was 
active in Edinburgh as a cabinetmaker and upholsterer in the 1820s.” He 
operated from premises built as a coach house in Thistle Street, behind St 
Andrews Church at the east end of George Street, where he also had his 
home, and before that from a nearby tenement at 41 Hanover Street.** He 
paid annual rent of £27 5s for the house and workshop.” His bankruptcy 
was precipitated by a serious fire, reported in the press in May 1828, 
resulting in the loss of the ‘greater part of the furniture in progress’.°° The 
sequestration revealed a modest domestic part of the building — just two 
rooms and a kitchen — with the contents of this and the workshop valued 
at £68 4s. A simple working space comprised a wood yard, a ‘workshop 
above the dwelling house’, a loft for storage above that and an ‘engine 
house’ containing a turning lathe and tools. The wood was worth £31 4s. 
At the sequestration it was noted, 


The Trustee informed the meeting that a considerably part of the stock of 
wood etc belonging to the bankrupt had been partially wrought up into vari- 
ous articles of household furniture which if sold in its present state would 
produce very little and much below its intrinsic value and the labour bestowed 
upon it. He therefore had employed the bankrupts apprentices at a weekly 
wage for sometime past in completing these articles by which considerable 
benefit was decreed on the Estate.” 


The items in the workshop included ‘nearly a dozen chairs blocked out, 
back legs awanting’, valued at 18s; 2 loo tables, unfinished, valued at £3 
1s 6d; 2 bookcases, unfinished, valued at £2 5s; and 2 armchairs, unfin- 
ished, valued at £1 4s. He had three ‘working benches’, along with a tool 
chest and ‘a lot of working tools’. There was a turning lathe and tools in 
the ‘engine house’, which together were among the most valuable part of 
the estate valued at £4 10s. In addition to the wood in the wood yard, 
which was dominated by mahogany, there was also a ‘stove and pipes for 
the workshop’. Another set of furniture belonging to the estate and not 
yet paid for, was identified as ‘articles at Mr Reid’s no. 5 Newington Place’ 
comprising an easy chair, a small easy chair, a tea caddy, a dining table, a 
dressing table and bed steps. These latter, fully made up and delivered to 
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a client in a middle-class suburb to the south of Edinburgh, were valued 
together at £20 2s.°° 

Though he continued in his original business and premises in This- 
tle Street for a short while after bankruptcy, Dowell shifted his activity 
towards furniture valuation for second-hand sales, a common secondary 
activity amongst cabinetmakers and then worked full-time as an auction- 
eer, mainly selling household furniture, pictures and antiques. His later 
firm, known as Dowell & Co., with showrooms in George Street, was 
highly successful and survived into the mid twentieth century. That he 
flourished as an auctioneer is testament to his enterprise and luck, for he 
was in the right place with premises in central Edinburgh at a time when 
the market for high-quality second-hand furniture was rising, a conse- 
quence of rapid expansion in elite and middle-class housing, and finan- 
cial instability in 1830s and 1840s. James Dowell, now wealthy, was a 
town councillor for many years and in later life owned a townhouse in 
fashionable Royal Circus. His Scotsman obituary made no mention of 
his life as a craftsman, or his bankruptcy.” This is a typical advertise- 
ment from Dowell’s early career as auctioneer, listing the highest quality 
furniture and effects of a finer sort than he ever made himself: 


SALE OF EXCELLENT HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, FRENCH WARD- 
ROBE, EIGHT-DAY CLOCK, PIANO-FORTE, CHAIR-BED and other 
effects to be SOLD by auction at 30 South Castle Street on Friday the 1“ June. 

An excellent assortment of FURNITURE consisting of Mahogany Side- 
board, Spanish Wood Dining Tables, Haircloth Sofa and Chairs, Rosewood 
Diningroom Tables, Chairs and Sofa; Register Grate and other Grates, Fend- 
ers and Fire Irons, elegant Four Post Bed and Bedding, Tent Beds and Bedding, 
Chests of Drawers, Cheval Glass, Dressing Glasses, Carpets, Basin Stands, 
Bookcase and Drawers, China, Crystal and Table Stone, and Kitchen Articles. 

Sale at 11 o’clock forenoon. 

JAMES DOWELL, Auctioneer, Thistle Street, 23 May 1832.° 


As a small-scale cabinetmaker with his own workshop and appren- 
tices, but limited stock and no retail premises, James Dowell probably 
worked as a subcontractor for others from time to time. Bigger under- 
takings relied on an ability to increase their skilled workforce or sub- 
contractors according to the flow of business, hence their geographical 
clustering. Another example of a New Town sequestration, viewed 
through the wages book, gives insights into how such complex relation- 
ships operated.°' James Watson was a cabinetmaker and upholsterer 
with a substantial business, known as Watson & Co., which operated 
from warerooms and workshops in various premises in George Street 
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from c.1830 to 1853. ° His Directory listing also included mention 
of an undertaking business run in conjunction with the cabinetmaking 
concern — a common combination of interests. In his early commercial 
life, Watson lived in a house in Young Street, though later he occupied 
a flat above his business at 121 George Street. The reasons for the 
sequestration are unclear, though it is possible that ill health leading to 
death in 1851 was a contributory factor. The wages book for Watson 
& Co. covers the period from 1844-52, including a year or so after 
Watson had died.” It offers details of payments for individual cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers, polishers, turners, apprentices and ‘sewing room 
women’. The index lists 65 individuals termed ‘cabinet makers’ and 19 
‘upholsterers’, all coming and going from the workshop, though most 
were only employed for short periods. One of them, a cabinetmaker 
called James McCallam, was employed throughout the years covered 
by the wages book. He had the highest wages listed and was prob- 
ably the foreman. The sewing room women were a shifting group, but 
one, Ann Boak, was listed throughout and given her higher wages, was 
probably the forewoman. 

The wages for most of the workers were fixed for a 60-hour, six-day 
week ranging from 25s for the foreman; 16s or 19s, varied according 
to skill and seniority, for the cabinetmakers; 15s for the upholsterers 
and polishers; and 5s or 6s for the apprentices, who worked a shorter 
week of 48-54 hours. Many of the skilled workers were also paid at 
piece rates, including those who in some periods were on weekly con- 
tracts. The weekly-employed men occasionally worked for longer hours 
and were paid overtime. The sewing room women, whose hours were 
unspecified, ranged in payments from 8s per week for the forewoman 
to 5s—6s for the others. With a shifting group of employees, many short- 
term, it is hard to gauge how many were in the workshop at any time, 
but a rough estimate suggests ten men, two apprentices and two female 
sewers. With short hours the norm, it is assumed that many also worked 
for other cabinetmaking firms or supplemented their earnings with other 
forms of work. 

In addition to the wages paid and the hierarchies of workers involved 
in such a firm, the wages book offers insights to what was being made by 
Watson & Co. and some of the customers are listed. For example, John 
Brown, cabinetmaker on 16s per week, was in regular weekly employ- 
ment throughout August 1848. In September he was on piecework with 
weekly hours ranging from 34 for the week at the start of the month and 
just 3.5 hours in the last week of the month. In early October he was 
paid for making specified objects, as follows — 
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A birch 4ft tent bed (for stock) 9s.6d 
6 folding trunk stands (for Mr Burnett) 10s.6d 
A birch French bed (for stock) 15s 
A mahogany four post bed (for stock) £2.15s 
A rosewood pillar and claw for marquetery tabletop 

(for L.B. Hare Esq.) 9s.6d 
2 ditto (for stock) 19s 
A Grecian ottoman on rosewood mouldings and ball, lifting top 

(for Sir Robert Houston) 6s 
A rosewood Elizabethan cross leg stool 21x30 inches 

(for Alexander Haig Esq.) © 12s 


Payment for these items together, all undertaken between 6 and 13 Octo- 
ber came to almost £6, which is a larger sum than John Brown com- 
monly earned in a week, but he was acting on a subcontracting basis, 
possibly from a workshop of his own and employing lesser workers or 
apprentices to help. From 13 October onwards and for many months 
thereafter he returned to hourly paid work, with another burst of sub- 
contracting for specified items in June 1849. Subcontracting such as this 
gives an insight into labour flexibility in the cabinetmaking trade, with 
skilled men sometimes working for themselves and sometimes for others, 
underlining the advantages of geographical concentration. The records 
also show the range of items commonly carried in stock by a fashionable 
George Street firm. 


FURNITURE MAKING AFTER 1850 


As the sector evolved through technical and market changes, includ- 
ing the wide introduction of steam power from the 1870s, there were 
changes too in the character of the entrepreneurs who dominated cabi- 
netmaking. In the early nineteenth century, the typical business owner 
was an apprentice-trained craftsman who had progressed through the 
traditional stages to running his own workshop where he played a hands- 
on role in making fine furniture. But as businesses evolved such practical 
expertise was not enough and those other skills that were always part of 
the repertoire of the successful cabinetmaker, such as design, marketing 
and financial management, superseded the technical command of materi- 
als and haptic knowledge of making techniques. 

In some instances, it was design that took the lead. The firm of Mori- 
son & Co., with retail premises in George Street and a workshop and 
stores in Gorgie in industrial west Edinburgh, provides an example. This 
celebrated late-Victorian cabinetmaking firm was established in the town 
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of Ayr c.1808 by apprentice-trained craftsman Matthew Morison. It first 
migrated to Glasgow under the ownership of the founder’s son and by 
the early 1860s was trading in Edinburgh. The firm was acquired by 
one of the works managers, William Reid, who was also trained at the 
bench and it was he who established the George Street premises which 
became the flagship site. There was a later branch in Manchester. There 
were two sons of this family in the third generation, both born and raised 
in Edinburgh’s west end. They were practical men of business, but their 
route into cabinetmaking was different to that of their father, for they 
were sent to London for an art and design training and then travelled in 
Europe. On returning to take over the business, William R. Reid junior 
developed his own expertise in interior design schemes involving fine 
furniture made in historic, particularly French, neoclassical styles, which 
were in fashion. The firm worked with the notable architects of the day 
such as Robert Lorimer and supplied major corporate clients including 
the Royal Institution. Reid married the daughter of one of his business 
partners, a specialist in domestic plumbing, and together this educated, 
cultured and wealthy couple purchased and renovated Lauriston Castle 
in Cramond near Edinburgh, furnishing it with a mix of antiques and 
modern Morison & Co. wares designed in antique styles.°° 

Morison & Co. made handcrafted furniture for elite customers with 
conservative tastes. It was also well known for its commercial interiors 
and fittings, particularly first-class railway carriages, one of its most 
lucrative lines. The firm’s owner in the third generation was childless 
and on reaching middle age sold the business to a London company 
in 1902 and retired to his antiques and collections, though William 
R. Reid did dabble for a time in architectural design.” Other notable 
later-nineteenth-century cabinetmaking firms in Edinburgh were simi- 
larly led by designer-entrepreneurs with a good knowledge of materials 
and making techniques but driven mainly by an eye for the market and 
an innovative aesthetic. Scott Morton & Co. and Whytock & Reid were 
both ‘art furnishers’, the former also notable woodcarvers, with strong 
associations with the Scottish Arts and Crafts movement. The firms 
worked closely with notable architects on house-furnishing schemes and 
Scott Morton & Co. was additionally famed for its commercial interiors 
for offices and luxury liners made in Glasgow’s shipyards.®* William 
Scott Morton, born in Lanarkshire in 1840, was the son of a wheel- 
wright and joiner who also made furniture. He trained as a designer 
and architect and with his younger brother John, a mechanical engineer, 
set up in business in 1870 as a cabinetmaking and interior-design firm. 
Their workshop was in industrial west Edinburgh at Tynecastle and the 
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offices in St Andrew Square. The Morton brothers had a strong socialist 
orientation, they were highly concerned with the welfare of their craft 
employees and espoused the moral value of handwork. Much of the 
output was bespoke, but the firm also had its more commercialised lines 
of business, including the production at Tynecastle of heavily embossed 
wallpaper which they called ‘Tynecastle Tapestry’, which was run as a 
separate undertaking. The brothers supplied designs for carpets pro- 
duced by Templetons of Glasgow and for domestic iron wares manu- 
factured by the Falkirk Iron Company. The firm survived through three 
generations, had branches in London and Manchester in the twentieth 
century and was taken over by Whytock & Reid in 1958. 

Many owners of craft businesses put high store by their design exper- 
tise or business acumen and as their companies evolved the distance 
between themselves and the workforce increased. Not all craftsman-entre- 
preneurs were talented designers or marketing men and the other feature 
of changing business profiles was the growing emphasis on management 
skills. Even in the eighteenth century in big cities like London, there was 
a trend towards two types of apprenticeship reflecting the importance of 
business knowledge. The first, of the conventional sort, involved train- 
ing in the practical skills and techniques of the trade and the second, 
more costly and also more strictly controlled by the apprentice master, 
included practical skills developed alongside the business and financial 
skills and insights that were necessary to found, maintain and expand a 
business.” If a business developed, the latter increased in significance and 
hand knowledge or attainment, whilst necessary for credibility on the 
shop floor and for talking with clients, declined in importance. Another 
notable Edinburgh cabinetmaking firm of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century illustrates this point. John Taylor & Sons was founded in 
Edinburgh in 1825 with premises in West Thistle Street and then Princes 
Street, where they had extensive retail premises with a workshop and 
offices behind, and later establishing a more extensive workshop — the 
Rosemount Cabinetworks — to the west of the city centre close to Hay- 
market railway station. They began as makers of artists’ supplies and 
picture frames, became furniture makers and upholsterers, offered under- 
taking services and were house content appraisers and auctioneers. Mid 
century, the founder, John Taylor, who was a wright by training, born in 
Perthshire, employed 90 men and four apprentices, including his son, an 
apprentice cabinetmaker. There was a workforce of 300 by the 1890s. 
The firm survived well into the twentieth century and was highly innova- 
tive in its business practice, product lines and market understanding. By 
the early twentieth century it operated as a house letting and sales agent. 
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Its specialist lines in fine billiard tables and associated scoreboards, cues 
and other types of leisure-related furniture for the wealthy, which were 
developed from the 1880s, saw it through the difficult interwar years and 
beyond to 1945 when it ceased trading.” 


CRAFTSMAN AS EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


The last case highlights the fact that the world of the craftsman (and to 
an extent also the craftswoman) was divided between those that owned 
businesses and employed others and those who were employees.” It 
was always thus, though the language for describing such structures 
had changed, as had narratives regarding communities of men of simi- 
lar training and values.” In the eighteenth century, when old systems 
of training were starting to wane, there was still an expectation of ‘tra- 
ditional hierarchy’ within the skilled trades as the apprentice trained, 
one of a small and privileged group in any setting, served his time in a 
workshop, progressed to journeyman working for others and eventu- 
ally became a master in his own right, with a workshop, apprentices 
and journeymen to command. This signalled established adult status and 
came with a place in the system that ordered the trade and its rights and 
authorities and in the governance of the towns where they operated. 
Career progression was a normal expectation, though, inevitably, many 
men never advanced to master status through the want of opportunity 
and the financial means to set up a workshop, and some small masters 
also worked on a casual or subcontracting basis for others. But what was 
always a pyramid-like structure with a few big masters at the top and 
many juniors at the base, became flatter and more divided as employ- 
ment structures and technologies of craft production changed over the 
course of the nineteenth century. 

The annual Directory for Edinburgh gives insights into continuities in 
the numbers of firms in the cabinetmaking and upholstery sector, but a 
close look at employment data from census records casts nuanced light 
on some the changes taking place in relationships between masters and 
men. In the census of 1841 for the city of Edinburgh and Leith, when the 
Directory for the year listed 187 individuals or firms under the ‘wood 
and furniture trades’, there were 1,194 cabinetmakers and upholsterers 
(counted as a single trade) enumerated as individuals and a further 209 
woodcarvers and gilders. Amongst the cabinetmakers detailed in the cen- 
sus, 22 per cent were youths of less than 20 years old and amongst the 
woodcarvers and upholsterers it was 32 per cent. On average, it appears 
that businesses in this area employed five people per firm — a figure that 
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is broadly consistent with the case illustrations above. Firms typical fell 
in a range of two to ten employees, with flexibility achieved for bigger 
businesses through subcontracting and piecework.” 

By 1911, on the eve of the First World War, the trade had changed 
significantly in some of its areas, which is reflected in the census listings 
of occupations. Cabinetmakers were now enumerated separately from 
upholsterers and French polishers — that is, the finishing trades connected 
with furniture making.” And these different parts of what had formerly 
been a single craft area (albeit, undertaken by workers of different skill 
levels and reward) had very different organisational structures. Cabi- 
netmakers in Edinburgh, according to the 1911 census, were made up 
of 72 employers, 620 employees and 33 described as working on their 
own account. This meant that the average size of an employment unit 
among cabinetmaking firms was seven individuals, all men. Again, there 
would have been a range and, as we have seen, there were some large 
firms in Edinburgh, but the figure is little different to what was usual 
mid century. The upholsterers were, however, different since here there 
were 20 employers listed in the census, for a male work force of 430 and 
215 women, making an average workforce per employer of 30 individu- 
als. Moreover, upholsterers, in addition to employing large numbers of 
adult women, equivalent to about a third of workers, also employed 
large numbers of young males in their teens. This was a classic factory- 
type workforce and though some upholsterers possessed skill, the train- 
ing and consequent identities of these workers was not craft-defined. 
French polishing, which employed many women, was also characterised 
by large units, with an average of 55 employees per Edinburgh employer 
in 1911, though some almost certainly worked in smaller units for cabi- 
netmakers, probably undertaking piecework. Woodcarvers and gilders, 
often linked to ‘art manufacturers’ in other materials and who were 
always identified as a distinct area of the wood trades, with 13 employ- 
ers and 178 employees, almost all male, had an average workforce of 14 
per employer in 1911. But this was also the trade that was most likely to 
generate self-employment, with 32 individuals in Edinburgh describing 
themselves as working on their own account.” 

In short, what we see in this data is some evidence of continuity — 
particularly at the highly skilled end of the wood and furniture crafts, 
in cabinetmaking and in carving and gilding, which were doubtless sus- 
tained by the particular character of the market in Edinburgh for high- 
quality wares using the finest materials. But there was also deskilling 
in some of the finishing trades, where the materials were less valuable 
and the market wider, as it was for upholstery and French polishing, 
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the latter designed to give a fashionable high gloss to woods of all value 
using a combination of shellac and abrasion and involving only limited 
technical competence in the polisher.” 

The implications for employer and employees were significant. Owner- 
entrepreneurs were still heavily invested in an identity that embraced 
the core crafts and key haptic skills that exemplified their businesses 
where a high-skill workforce and bespoke output remained the norm — 
and this was evidenced through their membership of trades bodies and 
espousal of values associated with the Arts and Crafts movement, as in 
the case of Scott Morton & Co. But the identity and ambitions of the 
apprentice-trained but employed cabinetmaker or lesser-skilled uphol- 
sterers or polishers, who could never expect to progress to employer 
status, was articulated differently — through trade-union organisations 
and working men’s clubs. Though they had features in common with 
eighteenth-century craft organisations and communities of interest, these 
new representative bodies, in addition to advancing a self-improvement 
and education agenda for the individual, were also party political in their 
collective ambition. They sought changes in relationships between mas- 
ters and men through improved employment practices and payments, 
and favoured socialist agendas for the benefit of workers more gener- 
ally. The next chapter, focused on industrialising Glasgow, explores these 
themes further in an urban situation where the craftsman was secondary 
to the factory worker. 
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2 


Industrial Crafts: Glasgow and Beyond 


G- A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY, expanding rapidly from the later 
eighteenth century, was successively identified with factory-based 
cotton textiles, iron and steel production, engineering and shipbuilding. 
By the later nineteenth century, as widely celebrated by contemporaries, 
Glasgow was also associated with an extensive empire trade through its 
merchant and agency houses. Though accounts of Glasgow give promi- 
nence to industrial, technical or commercial achievement by great men of 
industry — alongside the associated diseconomies of labour exploitation, 
popular dissatisfaction and collective protest — there was also a strong 
presence in the city of traditional craft trades, and craftsmen and crafts- 
women. Cabinetmaking flourished in Glasgow with firms of similar char- 
acteristics to those in Edinburgh. There was a fine silver industry with 
traditions of craftwork in areas like silver engraving. Scientific instru- 
ment making and watch- and clockmaking were notable. The Glasgow 
international exhibitions from the 1880s gave prominence to craftwork 
and celebratory publications such as the 1891 Glasgow and Its Environs: 
A Literary, Commercial and Social Review, though focused on ‘leading 
mercantile houses and commercial enterprises’, included craft businesses 
and their founders.' 

The character of craft making in Glasgow can be gauged through Post 
Office directories and census abstracts, comparing 1841 and 1911 and 
drawing parallels with what has already been shown for Edinburgh. In 
terms of directory advertising, Glasgow routinely exhibited a wider range 
of business types than Edinburgh, a product mainly of the large and com- 
plex industrial economy in textiles, metals and engineering — sectors that 
were largely absent in Edinburgh. Of absolute numbers, the largest sec- 
tor in both cities was dress and clothing, though firms in Glasgow were 
more likely to be male owned and serving a middle-class and ready-made 
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market than the predominantly bespoke and elite female trade that exem- 
plified Edinburgh. And, as the relative numbers of clothing-making con- 
cerns increased in Edinburgh through to 1911, those in Glasgow fell as 
larger factory units evolved. Typical of the latter was the firm of Lillie & 
Russell, tailors of Gordon Street Glasgow, who employed over 80 skilled 
workmen as cutters and tailors, with many more semi-skilled women on 
the payroll. They specialised in ready-made goods as well as habit mak- 
ing, some of it bespoke, for yachting, clerical and military orders.* 

Furniture making retained a consistent profile amongst advertising 
businesses in the Post Office directories in both cities, though the num- 
bers of employees expanded more rapidly in Glasgow as factory produc- 
tion and firm size increased. In 1911, the furniture sector represented 12 
per cent of businesses in Edinburgh and 13 per cent in Glasgow, though 
the absolute number of firms in the latter was almost twice that of Edin- 
burgh. Metals and machine making in Glasgow comprised nearly 20 
per cent of advertising businesses, compared with about 10 per cent in 
Edinburgh. Precious metal concerns, along with clock- and watchmak- 
ing businesses, were of rising importance in both cities, with a relatively 
equal presence of about 11 per cent of advertisers by 1911, compared 
with 8 per cent in 1840. The expansion was due to growth in middle- 
class demand for personal luxuries and though the Glasgow business 
class and Edinburgh’s professionals had different cultural identities and 
modes of dress, they equally favoured the pocket watch and chain as pri- 
mary adornment for the successful man, and rings, necklaces or brooches 
for women. 

Despite parallels, the character of small businesses in Glasgow was 
different to those found in Edinburgh, even in sectors where craft skills 
survived into the twentieth century. Glasgow workplaces were likely to 
have bigger numbers of employees per employer than commonly seen 
in the capital. In cabinetmaking, for instance, in 1911 the average size 
in Edinburgh was seven workers per firm whilst in Glasgow it was 13. 
Edinburgh had relatively more skilled cabinetmakers working on their 
own account than was ever seen in Glasgow. In the secondary furniture 
trades a similar comparative profile prevailed. French polishing firms 
were large, industrialised concerns in both cities, but in 1911 those in 
Glasgow had workforce units more than twice the size of those in Edin- 
burgh, with an average of 113 employees. By contrast, upholsterers, 
carvers and gilders worked in business units of similar size in both cities, 
reflecting the relatively low levels of mechanisation or opportunities for 
economies of scale that these crafts presented, even as late as 1911. A 
Glasgow firm of note was Strattan & Mackay, described in the 1890s as 
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‘decorative upholsterers, cabinet and art furniture makers’ with prem- 
ises at 92 Woodlands Road in the west end of Glasgow.’ Both partners 
were termed ‘eminently practical men’. John Crosby Strattan had been 
employed for many years by the big furnishing firm of Wylie & Lochhead 
and was also the foreman upholsterer for Thomas Murray of Sauchiehall 
Street, before setting up in business with John Mackay who had ‘attained 
[his] position as a tasteful and practical cabinet-maker through experi- 
ence gained in several of the first-class houses in Glasgow’.* Furniture 
and fittings for commercial customers were also distinctive to Glasgow. 
C. L. Dobbie & Son was a ship, ornamental and architectural carving 
and gilding firm of Paisley Road, who employed a ‘large staff of skilled 
designers and workmen’ in the 1890s and specialised in carved figure 
heads for ships and yachts.’ George Taggart & Co., based at the North 
British Wholesale Cabinet and Upholstery Works in Glasgow, employed 
over 200 ‘skilled hands’ engaged in semi-mass production using mecha- 
nised cutting and sawing with some limited deployment of traditional 
craft techniques.° 

The sector in Glasgow most associated with small craft units was that 
of the goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewellers, with seven workers on aver- 
age in each workplace in 1911, along with watch- and clockmakers, with 
six workers per average workplace. Larger craft enterprises existed, how- 
ever, such as that owned by Robert Scott, manufacturing and wholesale 
jeweller of 8 Buchanan Street, who employed a staff of 30 trained jewel- 
lers in the early 1890s producing the ‘most exquisite ideals of jewellery- 
making art’.’ Scientific instrument making was a notable area of craft 
production in Glasgow with strong connections with chemicals-based 
industry, with medicine and also with shipbuilding. Like jewellery or 
watch- and clockmaking, scientific instrument making was increasingly 
dominated by English centres using a mix of factory production and craft 
manufacture to supply standard components for use in workshops else- 
where. Yet there were some notable scientific instrument makers in Scot- 
land and in Glasgow the fine end of the sector was sustained by demand 
from the engineering and nautical industries as well as the burgeoning 
consumer goods market. The number of firms was always small, with an 
average of just 16 in Glasgow in the second half of the century and 12 
in Edinburgh. * Many operated as individuals with one or two appren- 
tices and diversification into making goods outside the normal defini- 
tion of scientific instruments was normal, as in the case of Alexander 
Dick, active in Glasgow from 1828 to 1843, a specialist in land-surveying 
instruments who also advertised wirework and made mine safety lamps.” 
Instrument makers who employed glassworking skills commonly moved 
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into the growing optician’s trade and retail of goods made elsewhere was 
normal amongst these smaller makers.'? A notable and long-established 
Glasgow firm was that of Gardner & Co., who advertised as ‘opticians 
to her Majesty, spectacle manufacturers, mathematical and philosophical 
instrument makers’ and operated from prestigious retail premises at 53 
Buchanan Street in the 1870s. They catered for both the non-specialist 
and the professional market, with stock lists and advertising literature 
including magnifying glasses, barometers, opera glasses, telescopes as 
well as hydrometers, sextants and quadrants." 

The leading firm of Whyte, Thomson & Co., nautical instrument 
makers and ‘compass adjusters’ in Govan, a family firm across three 
generation, had a staff of ‘seventy skilled mechanics’ in the early 1890s. 
A frequent exhibitor and prizewinner at international exhibitions, holder 
of numerous patents and exclusive contracts with both the Admiralty 
and commercial shipping lines like Cunard, the firm employed craft- 
trained artisans and specialist technical designers.” Another specialist 
Glasgow firm connected with the city’s seafaring traditions was that of 
Duncan McGregor, a nautical instrument maker from 1844, operating 
from premises close to the Clyde docks, who began his working life as a 
ship chandler in Greenock. A range of products were made by this firm, 
with compass adjusters advertised by the 1860s and chronometers by the 
1870s. A branch of the firm was established in Liverpool in the 1880s 
and most of the manufacturing moved south. They were enthusiastic 
exhibitors at international exhibitions in Britain and abroad, registered 
several patents and enjoyed lucrative naval contracts. With new com- 
munication technologies in the 1890s, the firm made ships’ telegraph 
machines. The founder died wealthy and his sons were gentlemen entre- 
preneurs who were members of bodies such as the Royal Geographical 
Society and Royal Scottish Society of Arts. However, the glory days of 
Scotland’s scientific instrument makers, when they were also inventors 
and involved in scientific research and learned societies, was mostly gone 
by the early nineteenth century. 

Other areas of craft production, such as pottery and ceramics, were 
contained within larger industrial units, where specialist staff undertook 
commissions or art pottery making for the elite end of the market, along- 
side mass production for the middle and lower market. Consequently, 
the average workplace size in this sector in Glasgow in 1911 was large 
at 94 workers. The relationship between large industrial workplaces 
deploying new technologies for mass production, alongside the par- 
allel survival of craftworkers, some employed within the factory and 
some acting as subcontractors in satellite workshops, is best represented 
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by the textile industry. Textile production exemplified Glasgow’s first 
engagement with modern industry, though by mid century it was in 
relative decline as economic momentum shifted to metals. But though 
part of a passing world, the textile industry with its family-workshop 
traditions and potential for creative engagement with the product was 
still celebrated in Glasgow. And though it had been quickly and bitterly 
industrialised in the first half of the nineteenth century, a memory of 
craft skill and autonomy embodied especially in the handloom weaver 
was retained and valued. 


HANDLOOM WEAVERS: AN ARTISAN ELITE 


Handloom weavers were the largest single group of skilled craftworkers 
in Scotland in the first half of the nineteenth century and their chang- 
ing fortunes in the face of mechanisation and the rise of factory pro- 
duction has attracted the interest of generations of historians. We know 
a lot about their lives, training and working conditions because of the 
numerous public enquiries into weaver unemployment and poverty that 
occurred in the 1830s and 1840s and because the weavers themselves 
wrote about their experiences and formed mutual organisations with 
rules and records to protect their interests." 

Handloom weavers were frequently classed as ‘outworkers’ — a term 
that is a product of the factory age — and worked at foot-powered looms 
in their own homes or nearby workshops, a practice that continued 
throughout the nineteenth century, particularly in rural districts or in 
specialised areas of production, alongside the rise in power looms and 
weaving factories. One who described his experience was William Ham- 
mond, an Irish-born pattern weaver in Glasgow from the 1840s, who 
moved back and forth between handloom and factory weaving and was 
also an active member of the Calton District Handloom Weavers Trade 
Union. In common with many others, he had moved to Glasgow with 
family members, including a sister who was married to a beamer in a 
weaving factory, though also in common with others, the sister and her 
husband left Glasgow for America in search of better opportunities.” 
William Hammond remained and prospered, and in the later nineteenth 
century had his own small weaving shop, working on the ground floor 
and living in a flat above.'® Another account of what a handloom work- 
shop might comprise was given in a later-nineteenth-century description 
by an elderly handloom weaver in Glasgow, 83-year-old William Muir of 
30 Somers Street in Bridgeton, who was one of the last to remember the 
famed weaver-poet Robert Tannahill and his Paisley workshop. 
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Tannahill wrought in a ‘four-loom’ shop belonging to his widowed mother, 
and one of his fellow-workers was ‘Black Peter’, who recovered the poet’s 
body from the ‘hole’ besides the canal. The second was one John Archibald; 
the third old Muir does not presently remember. Peter Burnett, or ‘Black 
Peter’, was a West Indian, and came to Tannahill’s father’s shop when a boy.” 


Weavers like Hammond or Tannahill were celebrated for their rich 
cultural and political life in Scotland as elsewhere and during the late- 
eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century ‘golden age’, when wages were 
good, they were able to gain an education, buy books and engage in 
various forms of cultural production, such as poetry or song writing and 
natural history research.'* In 1819-20 there was a monthly publication 
in Glasgow titled The Weaver’s Magazine and Literary Companion that 
sought to represent the interests of the craft. It included poetry, biogra- 
phy and curiosities, along with accounts of the state of the trade in the 
different categories of weaving. There were letters from readers reflecting 
on their experiences and court cases related to weaver—employer rela- 
tions were reported. The magazine included an essay titled ‘How far 
has the invention of Weaving contributed to promote the happiness and 
improve the condition of Man?’” This itemised the value of weaving for 
dress, national prosperity, health and the ‘promotion of human happi- 
ness’. The article also praised the intrinsic activity — 


Weaving, though not ranked as a science, is certainly a business that requires 
much study. To devise the possible ways into which yarn may be disposed; 
the various effects that such combination will produce; to arrange colours 
in all their tasteful variety in damask and figured silks, and muslins, gives a 
pleasure to the minds of those that are capable of accomplishing it.” 


The tone in describing the art and craft of the weaver is philosophical 
and historical, with the weaver represented as educated and respected. 
Even later in the century, when times were harder, some handloom weav- 
ers maintained these traditions, as with William Hammond, who was 
heavily involved in secular education in Glasgow, as well as trade union 
politics, and was a leading figure in the Bridgeton Rambling Club which 
dominated his recollections when they were published in 1905 and of 
which he was the last surviving member. 

Weavers were famed for their sense of community and collective 
organisations that protected their interests and rights, a product of phys- 
ical concentration in weaving villages and city districts and the legacy of 
strong incorporated status in centuries past.*! Some weavers worked in 
small groups and although the weaving itself was typically a one-person 
job, there were certain processes that required more than one pair of 
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Figure 2.1 Workshop of a handloom weaver. Lanark, c.1910. Postcard. © The 
Royal Burgh of Lanark Museum Trust. 


hands, such as setting up the warp. Harness weavers in Ayrshire, for 
instance, would take their warp yarn to a beaming house, where the 
beamer and two or three weavers would wind the warp onto a beam, 
which was then carried back to the weaving shop and put on the loom.” 
Assisting one another with warping, which often took place in the eve- 
ning so as not to impinge on weaving time, was a chance for weavers to 
socialise. Although the work was unpaid, bread, cheese and whisky were 
usually supplied, the latter leading one commentator to note that weav- 
ers were often unfit for work the next day.” Some saw the independence 
of the home-based weavers as one of the main attractions of the craft, 
since by working at home weavers could be surrounded by their family 
(who were usually employed in some part of textile manufacturing) and 
could keep their own hours and be as ‘idle or busy’ as they pleased.” But 
this, of course, was simplistic and weavers themselves often noted the 
physical demands of the work and the long hours necessary to support 
their families. They worked 13 or 14 hours a day, sometimes longer, in 
the summer starting at 6 a.m. with short breaks for breakfast and dinner 
and working late into the night.” 
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Less usual than the individual home-based or journeyman weaver, 
but still evident in Scotland mid century, were some of the larger weav- 
ing businesses who employed handloom weavers in a factory setting. 
William Wilson & Son of Bannockburn was one of the foremost tar- 
tan manufacturers of the eighteenth and nineteenth century, supplying 
the fashion industry and the military.*° In the 1780s the firm had 12 
handlooms on the business premises near Stirling, with purpose-built 
living accommodation for their in-house weavers, as well as employing 
outworkers in their own homes. As the business grew, they invested in 
a new, water-powered mill to cope with demand. Built in 1822 on the 
banks of the Bannock Burn, this was a three-storey building with large 
windows and space for multiple handloom weavers as well as mecha- 
nised spinning.” This pattern of production survived to the 1860s. And 
despite the decline of handloom weaving in Glasgow or Paisley, rural 
handloom weaving survived for decades into the twentieth century. 

As a centre of modern industrial production, it is not surprising that 
many craftsmen in Glasgow turned their attention to technical innova- 
tions in weaving from which they hoped to reap financial rewards. It was 
a practice aided by the ingenuity of many craft-trained artisans and their 
capacity for independent thinking, a hallmark of the handloom weaver. 
The records of the Board of Manufacturers, who offered bounties for 
successful inventions, give insights into a wide range of craftworker ini- 
tiatives. A typical case is that of Archibald Macvicar, a watchmaker in 
Glasgow, who in 1796 had invented a ‘machine for spotting or brocading 
Muslin in the loom, which had hitherto been executed in a very imper- 
fect manner by the finger work of children’. His petition for financial 
reward was accompanied by a ‘certificate from a number of respectable 
Manufacturers, and from a joint Committee of the Merchants & Trades 
House in Glasgow . . . stating their approbation of the machine as a most 
ingenious invention’. Macvicar exhibited his machine for the Board in 
Edinburgh, who asked for more evidence of its utility, with a promise 
of a premium of over ten guineas if adopted.”* By the following year, 
when the invention was demonstrably successful, he had received £30.” 
George Young, an edge tool maker was rewarded in 1817 for his refine- 
ments to fly shuttles.*° Weavers also sought rewards for their inventions, 
such as this one in 1802, eventually granted a premium of 25 guineas. 


A Petition was read from George McIndoe, weaver in Anderston [Glasgow] 
stating that he has contrived a Machine which, superadded to a common 
Loom, weaves Flowers & Sprigs on Muslin, with netting, extending or con- 
tracting according to the figure of the flowers, with very little trouble & 
expense, upon a new & improved plan;— And praying to be rewarded;— And 
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Certificates as to the ingenuity & usefulness of the contrivance, from several 
Manufacturers, and from the Deacon & several Master Weavers in Glasgow, 
being read Ordered upon a motion from one of the Members that Mr Dale 
be requested to give his opinion of the Machine & whether it be superior to 
anything else of the kind with which he is acquainted; — And in the meantime 
it was agreed that five Guineas be paid to Mr MclIndoe on account of his 
expense in coming to town to shew the model of his Machine.’ 


As with any craft, the prosperity of handloom weavers depended on 
demand for their product and fortunes rose and fell accordingly. William 
Hammond, who started as a cotton weaver, also wove wool and cotton 
mixes, including tartan, if the work and materials were available.” Oth- 
ers turned to different employments. Peter Burnett, who worked along- 
side Tannahill the poet-weaver, was raised in service and found work as 
gentleman’s valet when times were hard in the trade.” Local landowners 
gave support and made work during tough times in country districts, but 
in towns and cities, charity was the main recourse. The fate of weav- 
ers was inevitably a troubled one and most commentators observed that 
weaver poverty was a product of too much labour. It was an easy trade to 
learn to a basic level and according to one report for the Select Committee 
on Handloom Weavers in 1834, ‘a lad of fourteen may acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of it in six weeks’.** Some wanted to restrict the number of 
people who entered the trade, to boost the wages of those who remained.” 
But free market philosophies and the rise of factories effectively blocked 
such protectionist demands. Their dwindling numbers yet still distinctive 
character was recorded in 1869 by David Bremner, the industrial journal- 
ist, mainly with reference to the Borders woollen industry and in ‘rural 


districts where faith in “home-made” stuffs still survives’.*° 


CRAFTWORKERS IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Narratives of handloom weaver decline, both in the nineteenth century 
and since, typically represent the craftworker pitted against a relentless 
process of industrialisation and deskilling. Yet contemporary accounts 
and records reveal the many circumstances where craft production sur- 
vived and evolved in a modernising context and where handwork and 
machine work co-existed. Evidence of a dynamic relationship between 
hand and machine is apparent in one of the most advanced and lucrative 
areas of nineteenth-century Scottish industrial production — the Turkey 
red printed cotton textile industry. 

Turkey red dyeing and printing of mid-price cotton textiles used 
sophisticated dyeing technologies undertaken in large workplace units 
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that flourished in Glasgow, Dunbartonshire and north-west England 
from c.1820 to c.1900. It was a highly mechanised industry, yet the sec- 
tor employed many craftworkers in print-block cutting and factory-based 
hand printing as well as designers and pattern drawers who normally 
had close connections with craftsmen through their training.” The finest 
output from the Turkey red printers, even in the later nineteenth century, 
was produced using wooden hand-blocks, which gave a subtler range of 
colourways to fabric than possible with machine printing and contained 
within the technique the evidence that it was produced by hand, which 
had high value in the primary overseas markets, particularly in India. 
The India market also generated demand for narrow-woven printed tex- 
tile pieces produced by handloom.** A similar combination of craft and 
machine work was found in linen tableware production throughout the 
nineteenth century and in later design-based industries such as linoleum 
making. The skilled craftworkers involved, who were mostly appren- 
ticeship or design-school trained, were sometimes employed by the fac- 
tory enterprise, sometimes self-employed, and in other cases worked for 
smaller firms, often family workshops, doing a mix of subcontracting 
and their own specialist production.” 

The pottery industry, a flourishing sector in Glasgow, similarly main- 
tained a skilled-craft element alongside factory production, with the deco- 
rative details on the best-quality tableware always applied by hand. Even 
the more prosaic, mass-produced wares from a large company such as 
Bell & Co.’s Glasgow Pottery at the Broomielaw, employing about 800 
people in 1868 when described by Bremner, were decorated with prints 
engraved on copper plates, which in turn were produced by craftsmen.” 
Works like this embraced new technologies as they evolved, but also put 
high store by their ‘art manufactures’ for the higher end of the market 
and for exhibition wares. At the first of the Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tions in 1888, one of the most prominent displays was that mounted by 
Doulton & Co. of London, which included craftsmen and craftswomen 
to demonstrate the different elements of decorative pottery making, all 
housed in an elaborate Indian-themed pavilion. Up to 20 men were mak- 
ing the pots and several women were there for the painting and carved- 
design work. The pots found ready customers and such product lines 
were commercially successful, but the firm’s main area of production was 
in pedestrian domestic sanitary wares such as baths and toilet bowls.*! 

The iron industry was another high-technology sector where skilled 
craftsmen flourished alongside mass production. The Carron Iron Works 
near Falkirk was the first coal-based iron smelting company in Scot- 
land. Founded in 1759 on the banks of the River Carron the firm was 
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established as a large-scale manufactory producing goods for a ready 
and growing market. Armaments, architectural iron work and decorative 
domestic wares were notable elements in the output.” In its early years, 
Carron depended on the skills and knowledge of a workforce brought 
in from the iron district of Coalbrookdale in Shropshire. Renowned for 
expertise in decorative cast iron, the Shropshire men were charged with 
teaching Carron’s local workforce the iron founder’s craft, as seen in the 
early Glasgow pottery industry. Scotland’s natural geology, the founders’ 
investment in skills and new technology, and emphasis on good design 
were all factors in Carron’s early success. The first supply of architectural 
goods from Carron was in 1764, when cast-iron railings were provided 
for the College of Glasgow.” By the 1770s, Scottish architects Robert, 
James and John Adam were shareholders in the firm. They influenced 
the style of Carron’s decorative work and advanced the firm’s commer- 
cial interests in London. Under their influence, Carron supplied cast-iron 
ranges and decorative grates for the private and public rooms of country 
and town houses throughout Scotland.“ Plaster and wood were used 
to create the ‘patterns’ or moulds for castings and Carron depended on 
the skills of its carvers to achieve a fineness of execution relative to the 
limitations of the iron-casting process. George Smith, wright and pat- 
ternmaker, was one of these craftsmen who signed a 12-year contract 
with the company in 1817.“ 

In addition to local craftsmen and specialists from the Midlands, 
Carron employed two generations of the London-based Haworth family 
to design and carve their patterns. Portraits of King George III and Queen 
Charlotte were carved by Samuel Haworth to commemorate the Royal 
Charter in 1773 and were used widely in different types of iron wares. 
Samuel’s son, William, produced classical-style patterns for Carron for 
56 years between the 1780s and 1830s.*° Carron extended its prod- 
uct range in cast- and wrought-iron architectural and decorative wares 
throughout the nineteenth century, drawing on its own skilled work- 
ers, designers and subcontractors in nearby smaller forges and design 
studios. According to Bremner, ‘no establishment in Britain possesses 
such a valuable collection of patterns for stoves, grates, umbrella-stands, 
garden-seat, verandas, iron stairs, balconies, and fancy articles — such 
as inkstands, card-trays, mirror-frames, statuary groups etc’.*” The firm 
copyrighted many of its designs. An 1883 sales catalogue illustrates a 
stock of ornamental goods that included garden furniture, sanitary fit- 
tings and stoves for shops and ships.** Shop-fitting was a significant busi- 
ness area in Glasgow where Carron had a warehouse at 123 Buchanan 
Street. Other warehouses were in London and Liverpool. 
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The almost infinite opportunity for design variation that was enabled 
by factory-made iron led to fears from the 1850s that public taste would 
be degraded by superfluous ornamentation. The art critic John Ruskin 
was not alone in condemning decorative cast iron, a mainstay of Carron’s 
output, as a cheap and vulgar alternative to the hand-worked beauty and 
structural integrity of wrought iron.” By the end of the century a shift 
in elite consumer preferences can be discerned as the Arts and Crafts 
movement advocated for the values of simply formed, handmade goods 
rather than goods that expressed the technical and ornamental possibili- 
ties of the mass produced. This led to a resurgent interest in decorative 
wrought iron that was seen in Scotland in the work of blacksmiths such 
as Thomas Hadden. 

Thomas Hadden was born in 1871 in Hamilton, south of Glasgow, 
to a metalworking family. He trained at Howgate near Edinburgh and 
worked for James Milne & Sons in Edinburgh before starting in business 
in partnership with his brother who was a woodcarver. Hadden’s repu- 
tation as a skilled art metalworker led to his involvement in numerous 
prestigious commissions, notably the garden ornaments and railings at 
Skirling House in Peebleshire.® Architectural commissions were a key 
area of his business. He made gates and railings and more whimsical 
iron wares including weathervanes and boot scrapers as well as fireplace 
goods such as fenders and firedogs. The firm survived into the 1950s.°! 
His most famous project was the wrought-iron gates designed by archi- 
tect Robert Lorimer for the Thistle Chapel in Edinburgh’s St Giles Cathe- 
dral. The chapel was a commission from the Trustees of The Order of the 
Thistle who wanted to create a meeting place that embodied a nationalist 
spirit. On awarding the contract to Lorimer, the trustees stipulated that 
Scottish craftsmen should carry out as much of the work as possible. 
W. & A. Clow of Edinburgh carved the ornate choir stalls. Phoebe 
Traquair, artist and decorator, and Whytock & Reid, cabinetmakers, 
were other Edinburgh contributors. The coloured glass was the work of 
Aberdeen glass stainer Douglas Strachan.” 

Another area of the metal industries where a combination of hand- 
craft and factory work existed in parallel is seen in the printing indus- 
try. Type founding- the process of making the individual letters that are 
put together by compositors to form a page of text — began in Scotland 
with the Glasgow works of Alexander Wilson, who in the 1770s was 
responsible for the types used by the Foulis Press in the production of 
beautiful editions of the classics under the patronage of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. The punch cutters and engravers who first worked in Scotland were 
mostly trained in London, but by c.1800 Wilson also employed several 
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Scottish craftsmen including William Miller, his foreman, who set up his 
own business in Edinburgh in 1808. Miller joined with his son-in-law, 
Walter Richard, in 1842 and the firm of Miller & Richard of 65 Nichol- 
son Street became the largest in Scotland employing over 500 ‘men and 
boys’ by the 1860s. Metal type was made from a mix of lead, tin and 
antimony. Before type could be made, however, the first operation was 
to cut a set of punches in fine steel, which was the most skilled element 
in the type-making process. Many craft-trained punch cutters were self- 
employed and some of those responsible for Scotland’s finest typefaces 
were London based. In addition to the punchers and type founders, a 
typical type foundry in the mid nineteenth century also employed skilled 
craftsmen to make the wooden and brass framework or ‘furniture’ for 
setting the types, though, as noted by industrial journalist David Brem- 
ner in 1869 in his detailed account of the Miller & Richard’s works, the 
‘division-of-labour principle’ was increasingly adopted.” Skilled women 
were also long associated with the book and paper trades, though they 
were never as well paid as men.”* Type dressing, sorting and packing 
was one area of work and also book sewing and cloth binding. Leather 
binding was normally viewed as a male skill, though it became a notable 
art-craft practised by women in Glasgow and Edinburgh by the later 
nineteenth century.” 

A characteristic of most large-scale industrial employments by mid 
century was the prevalence of trade union membership which included 
craftworkers. Bremner’s 1869 accounts of the Industries of Scotland, 
which gives so many insights to the integration of hand and machine 
work, offers insights also to trade union activity in the different sec- 
tors. One that drew comment was glassmaking. Scottish glassmaking, 
for windows, bottles or decorative wares, had a long history traceable 
to the early seventeenth century but developing rapidly from the early 
nineteenth century.” Abundant raw materials gave Greenock an early 
start in production of basic glass for bottles, whilst finer crown glass for 
windows, which employed skilled craftsmen, was made in Dumbarton 
from 1777 at a works owned by local gentry landowners. Crown glass 
was first perfected in late-seventeenth-century London and was made 
using a blowpipe technique, with the glass spun rapidly until a disk has 
been formed that was then cut into panes. The Dumbarton Glassworks 
Company supplied most of the quality glass in Scotland c.1800-30, with 
a focus on the Edinburgh market where it maintained an agent and ware- 
house.” The Statistical Account for Dumbarton in the 1790s describes 
a ‘considerable crown and bottle glass manufactory, which employs 130 
hands’. The ‘glass-house men’ were said to earn up to 25s a week, which 
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put them on a par with other local craftsmen such as carpenters; they 
were mostly migrants from Lancashire or London, where glassmaking 
flourished.” At its height, the glassworks employed about 300 men, 
who, with their wives and children comprised about a third of the local 
population. But the industry was soon on the wane as machine-rolled 
plate glass replaced hand-blown crown glass from c.1840. The Dumbar- 
ton Glassworks was finally discontinued in 1850 when the brick cones 
that dominated the skyline were dismantled and the premises, with its 
river frontage, was given over to a shipyard.” 

The history of the Verreville Glassworks in Glasgow followed a simi- 
lar trajectory to that in Dumbarton and for similar reasons linked to 
market competition. Established in 1776 to produce high-quality flint 
glass wares mainly for export to America, its glass production gradually 
decreased in the nineteenth century and ceased altogether in 1842 when 
the works shifted to ceramics.® There was limited-quality glass produc- 
tion in the Glasgow thereafter, other than from a small cut-glass works 
established in 1832 at St Rollox, though numerous agents for companies 
elsewhere were established in the city by mid century. These included the 
notable Birmingham firm of F. & C. Osler & Co., which had showrooms 
in India and exhibited in Glasgow in 1888, whose agency in Glasgow’s 
Hope Street supplied chandeliers and electric light fittings.°' Glassmak- 
ing in Glasgow was dominated mid century by low-skill mass production 
of glass bottles, so it is to other places that we look to see the glass- 
producing artisan and the impact of modern trade unions. 

The cutting and engraving shop at the Holyrood Flint Glass Co. in the 
Canongate area of Edinburgh was for the finishing of quality domestic 
glass wares using skilled cutting and engraving techniques and had a 
mixture of machine technologies for powering the cutting wheels com- 
bined with apprentice-trained handworkers. As represented in contem- 
porary images and described by Bremner, the workshop was lit from 
above and contained about 40 wheels attended by as many craftsmen. 
The same room housed the engravers and their benches, who were fewer 
in number. The business, which employed over 200 men, was known for 
its cut-glass decanters and table glasses, along with fruit bowls, vases, 
glass oil lamps and dressing-table sets. A heavy glass vessel such as a 
large bowl could take up to 40 hours of work for the cutting stage. The 
Holyrood company also produced fine glass door handles set with cameo 
portraits of notable figures of the day and was famed for its elaborately 
coloured glass jugs, a product of the glassblower’s art. The firm made to 
commission and also for sale through its retail premises in central Edin- 
burgh and was a frequent attendee at the great exhibitions in Scotland. 
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The owner, John Ford, who succeeded an uncle, was apprentice trained 
as a glass cutter, making a fruit bowl as his ‘apprentice piece’. According 
to Bremner’s account of the skills involved in this sort of work — 


The wheels are fixed in a sort of turning-lathe and are driven by steam, 
and the variety of patterns that may be produced on them is almost unlim- 
ited. The workman rarely makes any attempt at drawing the device on the 
glass before cutting it. He simply divides the circumference of the article into 
sections by scratching with a file and guided so far by these marks he trusts 
to his eye to the rest.” 


Firms like this, or those in the pottery industry, not only employed craft- 
workers within their own factories, they maintained close connections 
with smaller satellite firms acting as subcontractors. Much of the engrav- 
ing work undertaken from mid century for the Holyrood company was 
done by workshops in the nearby Abbeyhill area of Edinburgh, which 
were mainly staffed by Bohemian glass engravers with specialist skills. 
The latter were especially associated with design innovation in engraving 
motifs and are credited with the fern pattern that came to exemplify the 
finest of Scottish engraved glass wares from the 1850s to 1880s.° 


Figure 2.2 Cutting and engraving shop. Holyrood Flint Glass Co., Edinburgh, 
c.1860. © City of Edinburgh Council Museums and Galleries, Museum of 
Edinburgh and Private Lender to Museum of Edinburgh. 
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The glass industry was heavily unionised by mid century, with a 
national organisation headquartered in Birmingham. The union deter- 
mined wages and apprenticeship terms, setting a ratio of one appren- 
tice to five journeymen in an endeavour to control entry to the trade in 
much the same way as the old trades houses of pre-burgh reform days. 
The glass cutters, as a distinct skill group, had a union organisation of 
their own with contributions ranging from 1s to 3s 6d per week, which 
was higher than that of ordinary glassmakers. Glassmakers, who were 
specialists in glass-blowing techniques, earned from 20s to 38s a week, 
cutters earned from 20s to 34s per week, and the engravers were the best 
paid of all earning up to 40s per week, with many also working in self- 
employed capacities. Apprentices, who served seven years, earned 4s to 
5s per week and paid up to £7 entry money when progressing to journey- 
man. These were good wages and, according to Bremner, employment 
conditions were mostly healthy, but in the later nineteenth century there 
were damaging conflicts between the unions and the owners over wages 
and terms, which threatened the industry.” 

Bremner was not an overt fan of the unions, pointing to some of their 
self-defeating conflicts with employers and minutia of workplace practices 
that undermined effective commerce, though this feature of his published 
commentaries is perhaps more a product of his perceived readership than 
personal inclination, since he was himself a leading figure in the National 
Association of Journalists, his own trade union body.® In describing the 
largest trade union in Scotland, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
Millwrights, Smiths and Pattern Makers, which prevailed in many areas of 
the metal fabrication and engineering industries in Glasgow, he highlighted 
the ‘levelling’ principle which seemed to rob men of their initiative and 
ambition to better understand the business. ‘One employer’ it was claimed, 
could scarce find an employee in his workforce of 200-300 who could take 
on the role of foreman, ‘whereas, before trades-unions became so fashion- 
able with the men, he could, from a smaller number in his workshops, 
select at least a dozen fit for the superior post’. But Bremner was also 
impressed by the fact that men engaged in the engineering trades were, gen- 
erally, better educated than earlier in the century and for this we can look 
to the role of the new training bodies including Glasgow’s School of Design. 


EDUCATING CRAFTWORKERS: GLASGOW’S SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


The 1901 Glasgow International Exhibition held in Kelvingrove Park 
included an exhibition stand, designed by Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 
for showcasing the work of the Glasgow School of Art. The simple 
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structure echoed the appearance of the recently completed, Mackintosh- 
designed new art school in Glasgow. Placed in the Women’s Section of 
the Exhibition, the stand was devoted to ‘working handicrafts’ that 
included bookbinding, tapestry weaving, woodcarving, lacemaking and 
basketmaking.°’ These were essentially manifestations of the middle- 
class Arts and Crafts movement and many of the practitioners involved 
in the displays were amateurs. Yet the institution, with a history going 
back to the 1840s, was important for support of the craft economy in the 
early twentieth century as in the decades before, through part-time and 
evening training as a supplement to artisan apprenticeship. 

Most nineteenth-century craftworkers, as well as designers in tex- 
tiles, wood or metal, were of working-class background and came to 
their occupations through apprenticeships, often involving training with 
a close family member. But Scotland also had a long history of institu- 
tional training, starting in 1760 when the government-funded agency, 
the Board of Manufactures, founded a drawing school in Edinburgh, 
which was loosely connected with the University. At Glasgow Univer- 
sity a few years before, the short-lived Foulis Academy was also created 
to improve industrial design and the art of engraving.” The larger and 
longer-lived body in Edinburgh, which had a branch in nearby Dunfer- 
mline, the heart of linen damask production, was focused on textiles and 
the decorating trades, the former reflecting the geographical focus in the 
east of Scotland of fancy textile weaving. Prizes were awarded annually 
following open competition, but few went to Glasgow craftworkers.”! By 
the 1830s, when government was beginning to take an interest in design 
for manufacturing, the Edinburgh school taught 40 male students annu- 
ally free of charge and there was intense competition for places. As the 
Edinburgh textile industry, including fine shawl weaving, slowly ebbed 
away, the design school was merged with the broader arts-focused Royal 
Institution (now the Royal Scottish Academy) and its teaching functions 
evolved into the Edinburgh School of Art, founded in 1858.” Yet the 
aims of the design school concept were still valued and there were hopes 
in the 1830s that it might form a model for other more effective bod- 
ies, particularly in Glasgow, which, with nearby Paisley, was now estab- 
lished as the centre for decorative textile production.” The need for such 
training according to James Skene, secretary to the Board of Manufac- 
tures, was prompted by Scottish concern over competition from French 
designer-weavers particularly in fashionable shawl making. By the mid 
1830s, the Scottish shawl industry was dominated by Paisley handloom 
weavers whose products, even in the Scottish market, was trumped by 
those from France, which had ‘better designs and dyes, and also a school 
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in Paris dedicated to teaching the design of shawl patterns’.”* The local 
mechanics’ institutes sought to fill the training gap with evening classes 
in design and in Glasgow among the annual prizes distributed by the 
Mechanics Institute, there was a reward in 1844 for ‘the best essay on the 
benefits likely to be derived from a School of Design’.” The opening of 
new design schools in Britain began in earnest in the late 1830s, initially 
in London with the Government School of Design at Somerset House 
and then in the big English manufacturing centres and in Glasgow and 
Paisley from the 1840s. Their purpose, according to the founders, was 
to raise the artistic credentials of designers and operatives and increase 
their numbers as a first step towards addressing European superiority.” 

Schools of design were popular and grew rapidly, with 3,296 students 
across Britain in 1851 and 31,455 by 1855.” The Glasgow Government 
School of Design was an immediate success, with 360 students regis- 
tered within six months of opening in 1845. At the inaugural prizegiving 
ceremony, held in the Merchant’s Hall, there was a public exhibition of 
drawings submitted for competition and prizes were awarded for chalk 
drawings, the first prize going to Alexander Wilson, pattern drawer; for 
outline drawings, the first prize going to Alexander Craigie, plasterer; 
for outline drawings by pupils under the age of 16, the first prize going 
to Donald McIntosh, an inker in the printing industry; and for outline 
drawings by students in the female class, which was awarded jointly 
to three competitors, none of them with a defined occupation.” Under 
the direction of the Lord Provost and various local dignitaries, there 
were ambitions from the outset to form a design library and establish a 
gallery of paintings, casts and models for the students to use for copy- 
ing, which mainly came from loans and gifts from local elites, including 
Archibald McLellan, whose collection later laid the foundation for the 
first public art gallery in Glasgow.” By spring 1846, when the school 
moved into new purpose-built premises, it was advertising, in addition 
to classes in ‘elementary and outline drawing’, ‘designing suited to Met- 
als, Wood, Stone, Pottery: also to Silk, Wool, Cotton, Paper, and Lace. 
Painting in Oil, Water, Distemper, Wax, and Frescos. Perspective. Figure 
with Anatomy. Architectural Drawing. Modelling from Casts and Origi- 
nal Designs.’ ® The ‘morning school’ was from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. every 
weekday and evening classes were from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. The ‘public 
classes’ cost 2s per month and the ‘private class’, which ran during the 
day, cost £1 11s 6d per quarter. The committee that had the oversight of 
the Glasgow school was mainly drawn from local industrialists, and in 
the early years included a predominance of textile manufacturers headed 
by Walter Crum, calico printer as Vice-President; with A. Broadfoot, 
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delaine manufacturer; Andrew Wingage, shawl manufacturer; Samuel R. 
Brown, sewed muslin manufacturer; and A. S. Dalglish, calico printer, all 
serving as board members. 

In common with similar bodies elsewhere, the Glasgow design school 
was partly funded by an annual government grant of £600, but most 
of the income in the first few years was from donations, totalling over 
£1,000 in 1853 and student fees amounting to over £400 annually. Most 
expenditure was on salaries for masters and on the school premises in 
Ingram Street. There were 785 male students in 1853, mainly undertak- 
ing early morning or evening classes in conjunction with employment, 
though 147 were described as ‘schoolboys’ and 183 female students, pre- 
dominantly described as having ‘no occupation’. Most students of both 
genders were in the 15 to 20 years age category, with about a quarter in 
their twenties. Of the employed male students, the largest group, with 
78 individuals, were ‘mechanical engineers’. The textile industry was 
well represented with six calico printing engravers, 24 pattern designers, 
53 pattern-designer apprentices and 13 patternmakers — a group which 
taken together comprised 15 per cent of the total male employed student 
body and was matched in numbers by students working as clerks and 
warehousemen, many doubtless also involved in the textile industry.*! 

Design schools in industrial cities such as Glasgow attracted enor- 
mous interest from students and the public and provided an education 
for large numbers drawn from a wide social range including many craft- 
workers and apprentices, but the impact on design improvement was 
always questioned. Even in the 1840s, before they were fully instituted, 
public discussion in Glasgow had dwelt on the challenges to be faced 
in educating manufacturers in the value of good design.® In a public 
lecture on ‘Ornamental Art and Suggestions for its Improvement’ given 
in Edinburgh in 1857, Charles Heath Wilson, formerly associated with 
design education in London and then head of the Glasgow school, drew 
attention to the ongoing task at hand: 


For some years we have been trying to improve Industrial Design, by edu- 
cating pattern drawers and artisans in a knowledge of art .. . but when our 
disciples pass into the workshop, they have little opportunity of applying the 
good principles which they have been taught. Good taste and fashion are 
found to be in antagonism.** 


It seems that despite the initial interest from industry, there was frequent 
complaint that business owners were unwilling to give their employees 
the necessary time to attend classes and improve skills. In Glasgow this 
was identified as a particular problem for part-time students once they 
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had completed their initial training, because the good state of trade in the 
early 1850s meant they were required to undertake overtime in the eve- 
nings and also because employers were loath to support further training 
‘on the ground of their drawing too well, and consequently claiming a 
higher rate of wages at too early a period of their engagements’.** More- 
over, as numerous commentators observed, for many businessmen ‘good 
design’ was unnecessary when ‘the only legitimate standard of taste is the 
demands of the market’.*° 

Arguments for and against the government-funded design schools in 
Britain remained vigorous throughout the century. Textile manufacturers 
were mostly unimpressed because the schools did not serve their inter- 
ests. Elsewhere, however, the link between good design and knowledge 
of materials, tools and making processes was stressed, as in an account 
of 1900 where it was stated at a prizegiving, ‘they wanted the designer 
to be the craftsman and to join their classes with the sole object of mak- 
ing himself or herself more accomplished in his or her craft’.*° Newspa- 
per biographies and obituaries emphasised the role of design school or 
mechanics’ institute training in the lives and successes of notable local 
craftsmen.*’ In the early twentieth century the Society of Art Masters, rep- 
resenting teachers and leaders of schools across Britain, met annually in 
London to hear lectures and debate the issues of the day which included, 
in 1905, ‘Is art, as taught in Schools of Art and Art classes, the Art which 
will benefit the Craftsman?’ or ‘The Teaching of Art and Craft to the Paris 
Artisan’.** At this stage in the history of design training for craftwork, the 
Arts and Crafts movement had given new impetus to benchwork in art 
school training and what was now termed ‘art technology’ was stressed 
for the effective uniting of ‘skill, invention and craftsmanship’.*’ 

The Glasgow Government School of Design changed its name to the 
Glasgow School of Art in 1853 and as the fine textile industry faded its 
focus shifted to other areas of training including a growing emphasis on 
architecture. Yet the connection with craft and manufacture was main- 
tained here as elsewhere in industrial Britain. In 1897, at a point when 
the enrolment was 562 students, the Scotsman reported the prizewinners 
awarded by the Department of Science and Art of the Committee of 
the Council on Education in London, including those based in Scottish 
institutions.” The range of industries and crafts represented was wide 
as were the numbers of named women. Though there were new bodies 
represented, such as the Glasgow West of Scotland Technical College or 
Gray’s School of Art in Aberdeen, the Glasgow School of Art dominated 
the list of prizewinners in all categories which included carpets, wallpa- 
per and ceiling decorations, ceramics and architecture. 
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The schools of art were not the only source of craftsman training. 
The emergence of technical schools from the 1870s was part of a dis- 
tinctive alternative trend in the education of artisans, away from design 
and towards scientific knowledge. The focus, according to a debate 
recorded in the Scotsman, was for ‘securing good scientific teaching for 
all branches of the building and decorative arts, and for the kindred 
branches of civil engineering, mechanical engineering, and iron founders’ 
work’.”! This greater hybridity in the world of hand making and the dif- 
ferent skill and sectoral trajectories from which the craftsman evolved is 
illustrated by the craft, science and art of glass staining. 


GLASS STAINING AND THE MARYHILL BURGH HALL 


The technically complex craft of decorative glass staining flourished in 
Glasgow at the end of the nineteenth century. A notable business, operat- 
ing from large premises in Glassford Street, was that of William Cairney, 
established c.1810 and known as John Cairney & Co. from the 1860s, 
who initially advertised as painters, glaziers and glass stainers, also offered 
a paper-hanging service and were dealers and agents for crown and plate 
glass of English manufacture.” Stained glass, an increasingly lucrative 
decorative specialism, was fashionable from the 1840s and there were 
several notable Glasgow practitioners who influenced the art and its evo- 
lution.” One of these was Daniel Cottier, who trained in John Cairney’s 
studio, worked on major church commissions in Glasgow and in London, 
where he was based for most of his career and shaped the development 
of the later-nineteenth-century aesthetic movement. He also influenced 
Louis Tiffany, the famed decorative glassmaker in New York.” Most of 
the craftsmen who worked in the field began as painters and decorators, 
but when demand for stained glass began to rise, particularly for church 
memorial windows, glass staining, which is both a science and an art, 
became a specialist field in its own right. Another Glasgow firm, Guthrie 
& Wells, established in 1852, had a different range of activities including, 
in addition to glass staining and decorating, working on tiles and mosa- 
ics, fabrics, furniture, carpets and parquet flooring.” They were particu- 
larly noted for furniture made to designs by Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 
much of it decorated with tiles and stained-glass panels. Andrew Wells, 
one of the partners in the firm, was trained by Daniel Cottier and so too 
was another celebrated Glasgow craftsman, Stephen Adam, creator of the 
Maryhill Burgh Hall stained-glass windows. 

The Stephen Adam & Co. entry in Glasgow and Its Environs describes 
an extensive firm, responsible for a prolific output, with ‘fine premises’ 
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in St Vincent Street, on six floors, with workshops for lead working, a 
drawing and design studio, a glass painting and staining studio, and kilns 
for firing, along with a stock room and dispatch office.” The census for 
1911 noted there were 12 employers in the decorative glass sector in 
Glasgow with an average workforce of 40 per firm, about a third women. 
This is a good estimation of the workforce employed by Stephen Adam 
& Co. at the height of the firm’s success. Stephen Adam was Edinburgh- 
born in 1848 and was initially apprenticed there with the firm of Bal- 
lantine & Son, stained-glass makers with contracts in London, including 
the Houses of Parliament. The family moved to Glasgow and he began 
studying at the Glasgow School of Art before entering the workshop of 
Daniel Cottier to complete his apprenticeship. He worked on several 
Cottier church commissions, a line of work he continued after setting up 
his own firm, though he also worked on windows for bars and public 
houses, country houses and commercial buildings. ” In the 1890s, at the 
time he featured in the Glasgow and Its Environs volume, Stephen Adam 
was an established figure in the Glasgow decorative arts establishment. 
He was a writer and lecturer, member of various prominent societies in 
the city and patron of the Glasgow East End Exhibition for industrial 
arts.” His ‘art politics’, socialist in orientation, were influenced by the 
Arts and Crafts movement and he sought to promote the dignity and 
respect of the craftsman, as a lecture in Edinburgh, reported in the Scots- 
man, reveals.” The artisan worker as backbone of the community was 
celebrated by Stephen Adam and was also depicted in his Maryhill Burgh 
Hall commission for a series of stained-glass windows to decorate a new 
public building, opened in 1878, in a growing part of Glasgow.‘ 
Maryhill, a north Glasgow suburb that developed on the banks of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, had a wide range of businesses and trades concen- 
trated in a relatively small area to take advantage of the transport links. 
The new burgh hall, created to house police and fire stations as well as a 
community facility for meetings and elections, was designed by Glasgow 
architect Duncan McNaughtan and decorated with 20 square stained- 
glass windows by Stephen Adam, McNaughtan’s neighbour in St Vincent 
Street.'°' Each of the panels represents a different trade or industry typical 
of the area, ranging from the traditional, such as the blacksmith, to mod- 
ern industrial workers such as engineers and including lesser professionals 
such as school teachers along with women involved in the textile industry. 
There are also woodworkers, transport workers including a wheelwright, 
a paper maker, glass blower and brick maker. Most of the representa- 
tions are in contemporary dress and though stylised, the machinery and 
equipment are also represented in careful detail. It is thought that these 
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images were based on drawings taken in places of work and that some of 
the faces are portraits. In a few cases, however, particularly those related 
to the textile trades, both the clothing of the women represented and the 
machinery, which includes a calico printing press, belonged to the earlier 
nineteenth century when such industries thrived.” 

The Maryhill figures are predominantly adult men in their prime, faces 
adorned with conspicuous whiskers, brawny forearms exposed by rolled- 
up sleeves and an assortment of headgear typical of their different employ- 
ments. Their poses are heroic, dignified and focused on the various tasks at 
hand. They are a celebration of the skilled working man and a few women, 
mostly involved in trades with lengthy apprenticeships, in much the same 
way that the great industrial exhibitions of the day were a celebration of 
the things they made. Widely considered Stephen Adam’s greatest achieve- 
ment in glass and design, the figures represent an unambiguous ‘aristocracy 
of labour’ simultaneously looking to the past for its heritage and authority, 
whilst looking to the future to embrace modernity. Though represented in 
glass, the panels were part of a phenomenon seen elsewhere in Glasgow 
and in other great industrial cities, of depictions of skilled working men 
including craftsmen as an urban archetype. Yet the survival of the world 
of craft making and craft communities in the nineteenth century is more 
typically associated with rural places than with great industrial cities such 
as Glasgow. This forms the subject of the next chapter. 
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3 


Rural Craft in the Lowlands and Highlands 


Ro CRAFT SEEMS TIMELESS and immutable and to belong to life 
in hamlets, villages or small towns which are often described in 
nostalgic terms. Rural craft is also commonly connected to the essence 
of Scottishness (or Englishness) because the materials used in such 
crafts are native to the landscape, and the people, in their dress or 
speech, are rooted in vernacular cultures. Sentimentalised ideas about 
rural or small-town craft were rife in urban, industrial Scotland in the 
later nineteenth century and are exemplified in the popular Kailyard 
School of fiction, seen in the work of several successful writers including 
J. M. Barrie, who modelled A Window in Thrums (1890), concerned 
with the homely affairs of a weaving community, on his home town of 
Kirriemuir. 

One of the best-known commentators on rural life and craft is George 
Sturt (who published under the name George Bourne) a Surrey wheel- 
wright writing at the end of the nineteenth century and in the first few 
decades of the twentieth century, who owned a wheelwright business 
that survived through several generations of his family. His most famous 
book, The Wheelwright’s Shop, published in 1923 after he had retired 
from trade, is an elegy on a changing way of life and craft skills under- 
mined by new technologies and expanding social horizons. The world 
of the village wheelwright, which he entered in 1884, was ‘a “folk” 
industry carried on in a “folk” method’. The ‘eight skilled workmen or 
apprentices’ that he and his father employed, were also eight ‘friends of 
the family’ and there was ‘no looking far afield for customers’. ‘Farm- 
ers rarely more than five miles away; millers, brewers, a local grocer or 
builder or timber-merchant or hop-grower — for such and no others did 
the ancient shop still cater, as it had done for nearly two centuries.’' On 
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the nature of craftworkers in villages, he observed, with that wistful tone 
for which his writing is known, 


It was of the essence of the old system that those living under it subsisted 
in the main upon what their own industry could produce out of the soil 
and materials of their own countryside .. . Amongst themselves they would 
number a few special craftsmen — a smith, a carpenter or wheelwright, a 
shoemaker, a pair of sawyers, and so on; yet the trades of these specialists 
were only ancillary to the general handiness of the people, who with their 
own hands raised and harvested their crops, made their clothes, did much of 
the building of their homes, attended to their cattle, thatched their ricks, cut 
their firing, made their bread and wine or cider, pruned their fruit-trees and 
vines, looked after their bees, all for themselves.’ 


The narratives that underpin Sturt’s writings concern the modernisation 
of work and rural practices, but also changing mindsets as education and 
information became more widely available. Sturt was a socialist and this 
informed his observations. 


For me the probability of a development for our village labourers similar to 
that of the town artisans is heightened, by recollection what artisans them- 
selves were like, say a quarter of a century ago ... While they worked by 
rule of thumb, outside their work they were as full of prejudices . . . They had 
quite the old attitude towards their employers; quite the old stubborn dis- 
trust of innovations in their work. When, however, you turn to their succes- 
sors, you find a difference . . . they are thinking for themselves and informing 
themselves.’ 


These ‘new’ men were eager for their children to do well and move away 
from manual labour, but they were also ‘conscious of a want of that 
book-learned culture which the practice of their skilled crafts cannot 
bestow’.* With expanded horizons dissatisfaction set in and old ways 
were abandoned. 

Scotland was different by virtue of landscape and prevailing occu- 
pations. With a well-established parish school system, it is also pos- 
sible that the Scottish rural craftsman was better educated than many 
in England long before the introduction of compulsory state schooling. 
Yet Sturt’s reflections on change in southern England, with the hard- 
ships encountered by ordinary people, the narrow and repetitive cycles 
of work even amongst the craft trained and the tendency for the best to 
migrate to towns also rings true for rural Scotland. And so too does the 
array of local craftsmen that served a rural community, though even here 
it is clear that change was taking place over the course of the nineteenth 
century, not just at the end, and that proximity to a town and transport 
linkages was always important for shaping mindsets and opportunities. 
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FALA DAM AND A SCOTTISH WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 


The hamlet of Fala Dam in Midlothian 20 or so miles south of Edin- 
burgh, taken together with the nearby straggle of houses at Blackshiels 
and Soutra, gives us a good indication of life and craftwork in a Scot- 
tish rural context. I was about to write ‘in a typical Scottish rural con- 
text’, but there really is no such thing as typical here or anywhere else, 
since proximity to Edinburgh and a nearby major toll road leading to 
the Borders and England (today the A68) shaped the character of the 
place, just as coastal villages or those in coal-mining areas supported 
their own distinctive craft communities and cultures. Fala today, like 
many such places in pretty countryside within easy reach of a big city, 
is almost entirely given over to comfortable housing for a commuting 
population. Prosperous large farms producing monoculture crops have 
replaced the small mixed arable and livestock farms that once defined 
the area. The hamlet and its history are unremarkable, but it is unusual 
for having generated a legacy in the form of several photographs of 
late-nineteenth-century village life and craft — including a series of 
photographs depicting the local wheelwright’s shop — and for the rare 
survival of the contents of one Fala craftsman’s joinery workshop and 
business records.” 

Fala in the eighteenth century was just a small collection of cottages 
for a mostly agricultural population, but it grew swiftly in the nineteenth 
century due to the creation of a new toll road and toll house, designed 
by Thomas Telford and opened in 1834, giving rise to a coaching inn at 
nearby Blackshiels, which in turn supported a flourishing blacksmith’s 
business and several wheelwrights. The road transformed the area’s for- 
tunes and population. A new school was built and the parish church was 
redesigned and extended. The population, always small, peaked in the 
later nineteenth century and then fell, partly because road traffic and 
especially the cross-country coaching service declined when a new rail- 
way line was opened, which bypassed the village. There were 272 people 
living in Fala Dam at the 1911 census, down from 319 in 1901, made 
up of 67 families.° 

In Pigot’s Commercial Directory for 1825, the listing for Fala and 
Soutra includes William Oliver, smith, James and Thomas Paterson, 
wrights, Thomas Robertson, boot and shoemaker, two grocers, a flesher 
and a baker, a librarian called James Paterson and Agnes Herkes, linen 
and woollens draper.’ In 1861, Pigot recorded the arrival of the Broom- 
field family, proprietors of Blackshiels Inn at the height of its prosper- 
ity, who were also shopkeepers, blacksmiths and farmers. There were 
two shoemakers in Fala in 1861 and three cartwrights, with one also 
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keeping a shop. By 1889, the Directory listed blacksmith Charles 
Herkes, shoemaker Scott Mathieson, a dressmaker, Sarah Spence, three 
wrights — Walter Stoddart, John Patterson and James Good — James 
Simpson joiner, plus a baker, a grocer and a photographer, Robert 
Lothian.’ The same family names appear throughout the years covered 
by these different directories, suggesting craft businesses passed from 
father to son and clusters of complementary trades and shops. 

The character of Fala and Soutra and some of its distinctive families 
is described in an 1892 antiquarian account written by local minister 
James Hunter. It includes the history of Peter Herkes, the tailor, who died 
in 1845 and left a charitable bequest of £100, from which two cottages 
were built to generate a rental income to pay for the education of local 
children. Peter Herkes was connected to Agnes Herkes, the linen draper, 
and also blacksmith Charles Herkes — probably husband of the first and 
father of the second." Robert Broomfield, long active as a blacksmith, 
was the tenant of Fala Mill farm by 1892 as well as being the occupant of 
the former Blackshields Inn, which he closed in 1880 and converted into 
his private residence.'' Hunter described the modernisation of the parish, 
which now had a post office, telegraph station and daily connection by 
post gig to the Tynehead railway station, with fast links into Edinburgh. 
In 1892 it had a daily coach each way to Dalkeith, the county town eight 
miles away." As local minister, Hunter was concerned about the morals 
of the local people and their tendency to ‘idleness’ — ‘The home life and 
home habits in the whole district around show the necessity of teaching 
the people Domestic Economy, and how to spend a winter’s evening in 
some easy useful occupation.’ To this end, he added, ‘the local exhibi- 
tions of industrial work have not come too soon’, with two of these 
events having been held in recent times at nearby Upper Keith." He also 
remarked on the falling population: 


Few villages had had such a rapid decline as that of Fala. It is not now the 
fourth of the size it was sixty years ago. It had its doctor, policeman, inn, 
several public houses, shops of various kinds, tailors, joiners and blacksmiths 
in abundance. Now these have mostly all disappeared, and the closing of 
the Blackshiels Inn ten years ago, and the stopping of the coach, have left it 
without stir or bustle . .. During the coaching days the smithy was a place 
of some importance, there meeting all and sundry, discussing the kirk and 
market, the laird, the minister.'* 


The thin distribution of once numerous craftsmen in the area is reflected 
in a Scotsman advertisement for 1887: ‘Blackshields — house, shop and 
garden, occupied by late A. Brockie, Millwright and Implement Maker. 
No millwright in locality: £8; house, 4 apartments, £5." 
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Figure 3.1 Wheelwright’s shop. Fala Dam, Midlothian, c.1890. © National 
Museums Scotland. 


Directories do not suggest as bleak a picture as the one painted by the 
local minister, for there were new tradesmen listed including the photog- 
rapher, but clearly the demise of the nearby post road and coaching inn 
had taken its toll, with Fala now bypassed by the modernising world. 
The ‘left behind’, quaint and sleepy character of the village may well 
account for a series of late-nineteenth-century photographs that record 
the craftsmen and work activities of the wheelwright’s shop which occu- 
pied a range of buildings that are now a house. The subject of the images 
is possibly Walter Stoddart and his workforce of two or three men or 
boys and the photographer may have been Robert Lothian, who lived 
locally. The images capture a bucolic scene and may have been intended 
for tourist postcards at a time in the village’s history when the cartwright 
was slowly slipping into the past as new types of transport took over, 
much as described by George Sturt in Surrey. 

The Fala wheelwright’s workshop is shown as a stone-built, pan-tiled 
structure on two floors with a cottage at one end that was part of a 
terrace of cottages, shops and workshops. The roof tiles suggest it was 
constructed in the later eighteenth century. The wide central entrance 
and opening above reveal the building’s specialist functions for storing 
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wood and components of carts and related things such as wheelbarrows, 
with the yard in front for construction or repair of large vehicles. There 
was a forge nearby for making the iron components and tyres. A great 
deal of the work undertaken was probably out of doors, indeed, the dis- 
mantled cart that dominates the image is so large it could only have been 
built in a yard. Three men are visible in the image, which is taken in high 
summer. Another photograph of the same workshop a few years earlier 
has four men posed outside holding their working tools, with rolled-up 
sleeves and aprons. Such craftsmen would have turned their hands to a 
wide range of activities. This was also the typical experience of the rural 
carpenter and joiner, as the business records of James Simpson, joiner in 
Fala, reveals for the years from 1912 to 1921. Simpson’s clients included 
the local school boards, the bowling club and numerous nearby farmers 
and gentry houses. For Mrs Hodge of Pathhead in 1913, for example, he 
fitted new castors to a sofa and a bed, put up some blinds and mended 
a window fastening. He repaired fences, carts and tools, often working 
in conjunction with the smith. He did finer work such as picture-frame 
making and offered a coffin-making service.'° The contents of Simpson’s 
house suggest comfortable, if modest, accommodation.” 


‘OUR GLEN’: HIGHLAND CRAFTSMAN 


Rural craftworkers, though typically found in villages or hamlets like 
Fala, were also based in country areas and can be identified through 
estate records. Landowners, many absent for much of the year, were 
often heavily involved in the support and promotion of artisans on their 
estates, partly because this retained a skilled workforce of benefit to 
their properties, but also, in some areas and the Highlands in particular, 
because it ensured prosperity in the region and the maintenance of a 
population in the face of pressure to migrate." 

The relationships between craftworkers and local elites was often 
personal and paternal. A great Highland estate owner, such as the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, received numerous petitions from his tenants each 
year seeking patronage or favours, as in November 1791 when Dun- 
can MacCallum, house carpenter and joiner in Morinsh petitioned to 
be granted the whole croft of Ardveil so that he could keep a kailyard.'” 
Landowners also supported industrial activity on their estates with adja- 
cent housing provided, such as the Easdale slate quarries in Argyll, which 
generated employment for a resident joiner comprising, in 1816, build- 
ing and repair work for the manager’s house and byre as well work on 
the school for the quarry workers’ children.” Landowners’ charitable 
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activity embraced the welfare of aged craftworkers resident on their 
estates, as illustrated in 1828 when Margaret MacKay, seamstress, who 
had taught sewing on Breadalbane’s Perthshire estates for decades, peti- 
tioned for a better house, ‘she being not very stout’.*! Some of these 
petitions sought to convince landowners of the importance of keeping 
them in the district, as in May 1830 when John Robertson, a wright liv- 
ing in the ‘factory house’ in lower Ballinlaggain in Perthshire, close to 
Taymouth Castle, stated that he was ‘the only experienced wright in the 
officiary of Taymouth for making farming utencels and has in general to 
employ four men more then himself in order to serve his customers and 
to continue his usefulness in the country, he would humbly beg leave... 
[there followed a complex request for the tenancy of a larger landholding 
nearby that had recently become vacant]’.” 

Sometimes the traditional relationships between craftsmen working 
on an estate and other tenants were not to their liking, as in 1835 when 
four blacksmiths wrote to Breadalbane to complain about the ‘anti- 
quated and obsolete custom’ whereby they were paid ‘a certain specified 
quantity of barley and oatmeal in proportion to the quality of the lands 
possessed’ by their local customers.” In short, payment was determined 
by the means of the client and not the work undertaken. And it is also 
clear that some of the petitioning from craftsmen was for help towards 
the costs of leaving the district and setting up elsewhere, as in 1837 when 
a number of tenants in the Aberfeldy area lobbied Breadalbane on behalf 
of the sons of Alexander McDonald, smith in Aberfeldy, to secure the 
boys with situations in the south to learn the farrier’s trade before set- 
ting up on their own elsewhere.” The last two petitions from the 1830s 
give insights to evolving relationships with local craftsmen on High- 
land estates, for though patronage for country-house building remained 
important and great landlords still influenced employment in nearby 
small towns, the ambitious rural craftsman was frustrated by localised 
cultures and limited opportunities and looked elsewhere to advance. By 
mid century, craftsmen were less likely to be tied to estate tenancies than 
50 years before, though some older men remained. Those left behind 
were often viewed by their noble landlords with fond attachment. 

A sentimentalised relationship between artisans and Highland land- 
owners is illustrated in a series of photographs of the Invercreran estate 
in the Appin area of northern Argyllshire in the 1860s.” Set in a deep 
valley inland from Loch Creran, the estate and the neighbouring prop- 
erty of Fasnacloich was well populated and supported a hamlet with a 
school, church and post office.” Even in the 1790s, at the time of the first 
Statistical Account, when most of the population spoke only Gaelic and 
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emigration was all the rage, the district was well settled with a range of 
artisans including tailors, shoemakers, carpenters ‘and other mechanics’, 
most of them working for day rates plus the cost of their victuals, sug- 
gesting that they tended to journey around the extensive parish to the dif- 
ferent farms and townships to undertake their work.” At the time of the 
second Statistical Account in 1845, this pattern of itinerant work went 
unremarked and had probably vanished. Greatly expanded by 1845 and 
clearly having an impact on the local population, was the slate quarry at 
Ballachulish, which gave employment to significant numbers of joiners 
and blacksmiths as well as quarrymen.”*® 

Traditionally associated with the Campbell family, the Invercreran 
estate, like many others in the Highlands, had passed into the ownership 
of another family by mid century, the McCallum Websters, who, though 
of Highland descent, were mostly employed as civil servants or law offi- 
cers in Britain and India. The principal owner was matriarch Margaret 
Kennedy McCallum, who was born near Spean Bridge in 1786 and mar- 
ried Alexander McCallum from Loch Nell near Oban, who made his 
fortune as a Jamaica sugar planter. The couple lived in London for much 
of the time and the property passed to a daughter, another Margaret, a 
great Jamaica heiress and mother of 11 children whose husband, George 
Webster was Sheriff for Forfarshire.” The house in Appin was a much- 
loved summer retreat for this large, well-connected and educated fam- 
ily.” One of their number, Alexander McCallum Webster (1837-1879), 
a civil servant in India, was a keen amateur photographer who created 
a unique photographic record of life on the estate during 1866 when he 
took a long family holiday in Britain. Titled ‘Our Glen’, the resulting 
album shows the McCallum Websters and their friends enjoying the 
usual round of picnics and outdoor games and shooting and fishing 
that was typical of their class when holidaying in the Highlands. But it 
also provides a record of others who lived on the estate the year round, 
including the minister, the schoolmaster, the midwife, domestic servants 
and an array of estate workers. Many of the latter were photographed 
in settings connected with their occupations and holding their tools. 
The individuals are named, with husbands and wives photographed 
together, and aspects of their lives can be discerned. The road mender, 
Duncan Rankin, was photographed with his wife Flora, who ran the 
local post office. The estate gardener, Peter Rankin, brother of Duncan, 
was also portrayed. All are comfortably dressed. The tailor, unnamed, 
was photographed with a note stating he was 91 years old at the time 
and long before, during the Napoleonic Wars, had been a soldier in the 
92nd Regiment (the Gordon Highlanders). One of the best dressed of 
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Figure 3.2 The carpenter and 
his wife (Mr and Mrs McInnes). 
‘Our Glen’ photo album, 
Invercrearan Estate, Argyll, 
c.1860. © National Records 

of Scotland. 


the estate-worker couples is the carpenter and his wife, Mr and Mrs 
McInnes, with the former wearing a watch chain across his waistcoat 
and carrying a ruler in his hand to indicate his trade. As in this case, 
most of the skilled, named workers in ‘Our Glen’ were middle-aged or 
elderly, with indications that the young and able had moved away to 
better themselves, some only as far as the slate quarry at Ballachulish, 
but others further afield. One of these was Duncan Cameron, photo- 
graphed in 1867 when aged about 15 and described as ‘the herd boy’, 
but with a note added to indicate that two years later he left the district 
to work as a clerk in a Glasgow mercantile house.*! 

Local craftsmen like McInnes the joiner could turn their hands to 
multiple activities and were valued but as ‘generalists’ were not the 
best option for high quality or complex work. A letter of 1821 from 
the factor at Taymouth Castle to Breadalbane concerning estimates for 
the cost of making new gates suggested that local workmen should be 
hired to hang the gates, but that the design and making of the gates 
and hinges should be left to a joiner and blacksmith from Perth, which 
would be cheaper and faster.” Yet despite this practical eye to efficiency 
and cost savings, there is much in the ‘Our Glen’ photograph album 
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to suggest elite paternalistic fondness for the people who worked on 
estates, particularly among such summer-visiting and wealthy owners as 
the McCallum Websters, who did not rely on their property for income. 


WEAVER, STONEMASON, BLACKSMITH AND PATTERNMAKER 


Though there was no such person as the typical rural craftworker, four 
trades that were seen in large numbers throughout Scotland and were 
conducted by individuals who left records of their lives, give insights 
to common experience. Three worked in traditional crafts and the last 
practised a new specialism connected to the work of the engineer. 

William Thom (1799-1848) was an itinerant weaver and sometime 
poet in Aberdeenshire, who mainly lived in and around the small town of 
Inverurie, which had a population of about 500 in 1800, rising to c.2,000 
in 1845 following the opening of the Aberdeen canal.” As described in 
the 1790s, 


A great part of the townsmen are mechanics, such as weavers, shoemakers, 
taylors, cart and square wrights, and blacksmiths; and they are all employed 
in working for the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood ... at the 
same time, they cultivate their small pieces of property, of from one to six 
acres of land.* 


Thom’s working life as a weaver comprised periods of factory work in 
Aberdeen combined with semi-rural home-based and itinerant weaving 
according to the shifting circumstances of the trade. A widower with 
three children to support, he described his life as a ‘customary’ weaver in 
the 1830s and 1840s. 


I occupy two trim little garrets in a house belonging to Sir Robert Elphin- 
stone, lately built on the market stance of Inverury. We have everything 
required in our humble way; perhaps our blankets pressed a little too lightly 
during the late severe winter, but then we crept closer together .. . 

[I am] employed seven or eight months yearly in customary weaving- that 
is, a country weaver who wants a journeyman sends for me. I assist in making 
bedding, shirting and other household stuffs. When his customers are served, 
I am discharged, and so ends the season. During that time I earn from ten to 
twelve shillings a week; pay the master generally four shillings for my ‘keep’, 
and remit the rest to my family. In this way, we move on happy enough... 
I eke out the blank portions of the season by going into a factory ... A little 
job now and then, in the musical way, puts all right again...» 


Thom came to weaving too late to experience the good times of the trade — 
the ‘golden age’ — but a memory of those days, highly romanticised, 
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remained a powerful presence in weaving communities. Referring to the 
last decades of the eighteenth century, 


Then was the daisy portion of weaving — the bright and mid-day period of all 
who pitched a shuttle, and of the happy one whose luck it was to win a weav- 
er’s smile. Four days did the weaver work, — for then four days was a week, as 
far as working went, — and such a week to a skillful workman brought forty 
shillings. Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday were of course jubilee ... Weaving 
commenced gradually on Wednesday.” 


Thom’s experience was very different and could be volatile in the extreme, 
despite the rural context in which he worked. The latter is captured in his 
account of the sudden collapse in fortunes for the village of Newtyle, 
near Coupar Angus, which had recently sprung up alongside the newly 
completed Dundee Railway and consisted ‘chiefly of weaving-shops and 
dwellings for the weavers’. The inhabitants were mostly strangers to the 
place ‘and to each other’ having been brought from distant places by 
manufacturers advertising for workers. And when trade collapsed in 
1837, they mostly moved away, leaving the families with children behind, 
including that of William Thom.” They too eventually left to tramp the 
nearby countryside, begging and singing along the way to make ends 
meet before settling back to weaving in Aberdeen and then ‘home’ again 
to Inverurie when trade improved. Though he enjoyed some success as a 
weaver poet and saw the publication of his Recollections, Thom ended 
his life still working at the loom, stricken with consumption and died in 
poverty in Dundee in 1848.°* 

Despite such individual circumstances, the rural weaving workforce 
was considerable and, in many instances, survived and adapted long 
after the handloom weavers of Glasgow or Paisley had fallen away. 
Some adjusted their practice by switching from cotton to wool, as in 
Sanquhar in south-west Scotland in the early 1840s when the Borders 
woollen weaving and knitting industries took off.” Indeed, pockets of 
rural weaving with specialist product lines survived for decades and by 
the turn of the twentieth century, with a shift in elite opinion and prac- 
tice, particularly in the Highlands, it was felt that a craft like handloom 
weaving should be encouraged and supported for the good of com- 
munities. The Scottish Home Industries Association, founded in 1889, 
was active in assisting inhabitants of the Hebrides in obtaining weaving 
equipment to produce tweed. Instructors would travel to the islands, 
offering guidance and advice, and the weavers — like their forebears in 
the early nineteenth century — worked at looms in their homes.*® The 
early twentieth century saw frequent remarks on the passing of the age 
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of the rural weaver long after they were gone in towns, as in this news- 
paper report of 1929: 


LAST OF THE HANDLOOM WEAVERS. Mr Angus Munro, farmer, South 
Tullich, Glenaray, died on Saturday at the age of 76 years. When a tenant 
of Auchnagoul township, Inveraray, he carried on business as a handloom 
weaver, the products of his loom in the nature of brown crotal cloth, being 
purchased by H.R.H. Princess Louise and other Royal personages, who had 
the cloth made into garments ... Mr Munro was the last handloom weaver 
in that district.*! 


And occasional accounts were given of weaver communities still surviv- 
ing in out-of-the-way places, described in the press as if they were exotic 
lost tribes of the Amazon. Under the title ‘Last of Handloom Workers’, 
from ‘Our Special Correspondent’, the Daily Mail in 1931 reported: 


I have found the last of the handloom weavers. Here in this little Scots vil- 
lage, five miles from Paisley, is a colony of twenty weavers who still follow 
the craft which has been in their families for centuries ... The average age 
of the weavers here is 73 years ... Kilbarchan is one of the few villages of 
Scotland which is self-supporting and self-contained.” 


This weaver community, which also featured in a newsreel film of 1926, 
was made up of tartan weavers crafting an expensive form of wool cloth, 
‘for hand-woven tartan never loses its colour or its durability’. When the 
weaving finally ended, a cottage with loom was acquired by the National 
Trust for Scotland to be a visitor attraction. 

Another group of craftsmen who were found in all Scottish coun- 
try districts were the stonemasons, whose experience in the first half of 
the nineteenth century can be seen in the recollections of Hugh Miller 
(1802-56). Miller was a celebrated geologist and writer who began his 
working life as a stonemason in the small coastal town of Cromarty 
in north-east Scotland and recorded the circumstances in an autobi- 
ography. He was the son of a seafaring man, with uncles variously 
employed in trades ranging from shoemaker to harness maker, cart- 
wright to stonemason. He described the milieu in which he was raised 
as one where the skilled man commonly cultivated a range of accom- 
plishments beyond his craft: 


My native town had possessed, for at least an age or two previous to that 
of my boyhood, its sprinkling of intelligent, book-consulting mechanics and 
tradesfolk . . . there was a literary cabinet-maker in the neighbourhood, who 
had once actually composed a poem of thirty lines on the Hill of Cromarty, 
whose collection of books, chiefly poetical, amounted for from about eighty 
to a hundred.” 
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Hugh was clever and well educated in the local school but had no ambi- 
tion beyond what he knew. He was apprenticed to an uncle who was a 
stonemason, with work mostly comprising quarrying, building and stone 
cutting. As he explained, 


The husband of one of my maternal aunts was a mason, who, contracting 
for jobs on a small scale, usually kept an apprentice or two, and employed 
a few journeymen. With him I agreed to serve for the term of three years; 
and, getting a suit of strong moleskin clothes, and a pair of heavy hob-nailed 
shoes, I waited only for the breaking up of the winter frosts, to begin work 
in the Cromarty quarries — jobbing masters in the north of Scotland usually 
combining the profession of the quarrier with that of the mason.” 


After three years he commenced as self-employed journeyman working 
across the Highlands on farm- and house-building projects during the 
summer months and going home to his mother’s house for the winter for 
leisure and study. He improved his drawing and geometry to better his 
chances of good work. In writing about his early career, Miller reflected 
on the skills of the best men in his craft, regarding them almost as artists 
for their understanding of the materials with which they worked. One 
was a man in his sixties called John Fraser. 


Fraser showed me how very much the ability depended on a natural faculty. 
John’s strength had never been above the average of that of Scotchmen, and 
it was now considerably reduced; nor did his mallet deal more or heavier 
blows than that of the common workman. He had, however, an extraordi- 
nary power of conceiving of the finished piece of work, as lying within the 
rude stone from which it was his business to disinter it; and while ordinary 
stone-cutters had to repeat and re-repeat their lines and draughts, and had 
in this way virtually to give to their work several surfaces in detail ere they 
reached the true one, old John cut upon the true figure at once, and made one 
surface serve for all.*° 


When still a young man, Miller travelled south to Edinburgh to find 
work during the building boom of 1824-5, getting employment on a 
mansion-house project at Niddry as one of a party of 16 masons, plus 
apprentices and labourers, mostly engaged to cut mouldings for mul- 
lioned windows. He was paid £2 8s fortnightly. But stone hewing, which 
was dusty, undermined his health and he went home for a while to con- 
valesce before turning to gravestone carving.“ In 1828 he moved to 
Inverness and advertised in the local newspaper as a gravestone carver. 
After nearly 20 years as a stonemason and with persistently poor 
health, but a good education and a lifetime of self-improvement to draw 
on, Hugh Miller trained as bank accountant in Linlithgow and then took 
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Figure 3.3 Hugh Miller, 
geologist, writer and stonemason, 
c.1845. © Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. 


up journalism in the 1840s as editor of the Free Church newspaper The 
Witness, based in Edinburgh. He pursued studies in geology, natural his- 
tory, religion, and myths and legends, and published to great acclaim. He 
also posed for pioneering Edinburgh photographers David Octavius Hill 
and Robert Anderson in a series of striking portraits which show him 
with a stonemason’s chisel and mallet, leaning on a gravestone, with his 
sleeves rolled up in typical workman style (though his clothing is that of 
a middle-class man) and a shepherd’s plaid draped across the stone on 
his right, evocative of his connections to the work and traditions of rural 
Scots and the outdoor life. 

Miller offered many reflections on the attributes of labouring men of 
the day, differentiating between the ‘workmen that pass sedentary lives 
within doors, such as weavers and tailors, and those who labour in the 
open air, such as masons and ploughmen’.** He thought the sedentary 
men least content with their lot than those who worked outside, because 
they worked in groups, could chat amongst themselves since their work 
was not physically taxing and ‘are generally much better able to state 
their grievances, and much more fluent in speculating on their causes’. 
The different employments, according to Miller, generated different 
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interests and dispositions. The barber had to entertain his customers, be 
courteous and avoid controversy. The tailor cultivated fine clothes and 
manners and ‘hence [there is] more ridicule of tailors among working 
men than of any other class of mechanics’.* He reflected on the sagacity 
of the village smith, who heard as much gossip as the village barber, but 
did not need to please his customers by his talk and kept his counsel. And 
of his own trade, 


The professional character of the mason varies a good deal in the several 
provinces of Scotland, according to the various circumstances in which he 
is placed. He is in general a blunt, manly, taciturn fellow, who, without 
much of the Radical or Chartist about him, especially if wages be good and 
employment abundant, rarely touches his hat to a gentleman . . . The mason 
is almost always a silent man; the strain on his respiration is too great, when 
he is actively employed, to leave the necessary freedom to the organs of 
speech; and so at least the provincial builder or stone-cutter rarely or never 
becomes a democratic orator. I have met with exception cases in the larger 
towns; but they were the result of individual idiosyncrasies, developed in 
clubs and taverns, and were not professional.” 


Blacksmiths, whom Miller admired, like masons or weavers, were found 
in rural areas throughout the country. A portrait by an unknown pho- 
tographer, probably based in Galashiels or Hawick in the Scottish border 
county of Roxburghshire, taken in the 1890s, shows master blacksmith 
Robert Davidson, aged about 50 years, dressed in his working clothes of 
stripped, collarless, heavy cotton shirt and waistcoat, with flat peaked 
cap and leather blacksmith’s apron over trousers and sturdy boots. His 
shirt sleeves are rolled to the elbows and he strikes a pose, not dissimilar 
to that adopted by Hugh Miller and typically seen among men involved 
in the physically demanding metal and building trades, with brawny 
arms crossed high on his chest and a penetrating stare. The full beard 
and walrus-styled moustache, fashionable at the time, add a patriarchal 
air. He is stood alongside his daughter Mary, who wears a walking skirt, 
matching jacket and flat straw hat — a style of dress adopted by the later 
nineteenth century ‘new woman’ and typically worn by lower-middle- 
class clerks or schoolteachers. Behind them is Woodfoot lodge house and 
the gates to the Stobs Castle estate near Hawick, which along with the 
house itself was designed by Robert Adam in 1793 for the Elliot family. 
To the left of the gate piers, which still survive today, was the cottage 
and blacksmith’s shop then occupied by Robert Davidson and his family. 

Robert was descended from a long line of Roxburghshire black- 
smiths. His grandfather, father and elder brother, all named Walter, 
were the blacksmiths who occupied the Newmill-on-Teviot smithy a few 
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miles south of Hawick for most of the nineteenth century. In 1861, when 
Robert began his apprenticeship, the father and elder son’s business 
employed one man and an apprentice. Roberts aunt, a dressmaker, 
lived with the family and one of his sisters was a domestic servant.” As 
second son, there was little opportunity for Robert to go into business 
with his father, hence his first place as journeyman blacksmith was at the 
nearby hamlet of Appletreehall, which had a water-driven wool mill that 
provided employment for two blacksmiths, two masons and a master 
carpenter. He moved to Woodfoot in 1874 on becoming a master crafts- 
man. One of his sons, another Walter, also became a blacksmith and his 
second son John became a joiner at Overhall by Hawick. Joiners and 
blacksmiths commonly worked together, which accounts for this pattern 
of strategic family training and employment. 

A country blacksmith like Robert Davidson could turn his hand to 
many activities, such as shoeing horses, mending and making farm or 
local workshop equipment and fashioning tools for use by other crafts- 
men such as hammers, knives, files and chisels. The Stobs Castle estate, 
from which he rented the cottage and workshop attached to the main 
gates, would have generated much work as would the passing traffic on 


Figure 3.4 Robert Davidson, 
blacksmith, and his daughter 
Mary. Stobs Castle, 
Roxburghshire, c.1895. 

© National Museums 
Scotland. 
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the nearby road connecting Edinburgh to Carlisle, which opened in the 
1820s (now the A7). The Border Union Railway, opened in the 1860s, 
had a station at Stobs. Robert was a respectable member of the arti- 
san community; he advertised in the local commercial directories and 
men of his background participated in various aspects of institutional 
and church life. His older brother Walter, blacksmith at Newmill-on- 
Teviot, was one of the candidates for the Hawick School Board elections 
in 1888.°* Though records have not survived, the Davidson brothers may 
well have exhibited their craft wares at the Handicraft and Industrial 
Exhibition that was held in Hawick in 1887 under the sponsorship of 
the Duke of Buccleuch.” 

The blacksmith’s trade was well rewarded, but Robert’s life changed 
dramatically in 1903 when the Stobs Castle estate was sold to the War 
Office to become an army camp and most of the cottages and work- 
shops, including the one he had occupied for 30 years, were demolished. 
The army employed its own tradesmen, who were serving soldiers, so 
Robert and his immediate neighbours, joiners John and Thomas Scott, 
moved to Whitlawhaugh just a few miles away where they continued in 
their respective crafts, though the upheaval along with growing old age 
would have taken its toll on Robert. Long retired and widowed, possibly 
now living with his daughter, Robert Davidson died at 10 Union Street, 
Hawick in 1921, an event that was marked in the local newspaper.** His 
later life was clouded by the death of a great-grandson in the war. This 
was Lance Corporal John J. Davidson, killed in the Dardanelles in 1915 
aged 22. Before the war, John had served a joiner’s apprenticeship with 
his grandfather, also called John, the second son of Robert the black- 
smith, at Overhall in Hawick.” 

As each of these life histories show, craft employment could change 
swiftly and migration in search of work was commonplace. For many 
this entailed modest movement within a locality, whilst for others it 
involved emigration, particularly amongst the young and ambitious, 
with some rural communities sending large numbers to distant places. 
In the later eighteenth century, for instance, many teenage boys who 
were apprenticed as wrights, joiners or cabinetmakers in the Borders 
counties migrated to the West Indies to work in the plantation system, 
with some making their fortunes there through land purchase and slave- 
based production.” Canada was the destination of choice for the mid 
nineteenth century Scottish migrant whose numbers included Andrew 
Mcllwraith (1830-90) a patternmaker from Ayrshire. McIlwraith was 
born into a large family in Newton-on-Ayr, a small coastal burgh near 
the town of Ayr. His father was a handloom weaver at a time when the 
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town supported over 200 weavers, mostly working for Glasgow manu- 
facturers.” His elder brother Thomas was an apprentice-trained cabinet- 
maker who became manager of a gas company before emigrating with 
his new-married wife to Canada to run a similar business in Hamilton. 
Andrew, whose life and thoughts we know from a detailed diary he kept 
from the mid 1850s to early 1860s, was an apprentice patternmaker in 
an engineering shop in Ayr who followed his brother to Canada in his 
early twenties, to take up a job as draughtsman in a railway company.”® 
Over the next few years, before marriage in his thirties, he led an itiner- 
ant existence moving from one job to another in engineering shops and 
foundries in both Canada and New York and he also made an extended 
visit home to Ayrshire in 1857. 

Andrew’s working day, though starting early, was flexible and like 
many craftsmen he was able to take time off on fine days to pursue 
leisure activities, though he made up his hours in the evenings. Much 
of his free time was directed towards self-improvement, with reading 
and drawing at home in his lodgings recorded almost daily. He joined 
mechanics’ institutes, singing clubs and debating societies. He collected 
butterflies and insects, which he mounted in display cases of his own 
making and shot birds for his brother, who was an amateur ornithologist 
and taxidermist. He played chess with his male friends and took genteel 
teas with his female friends, the latter mostly connected to the churches 
he attended or to family networks. He was teetotal. When he visited 
home for several months at the end of 1857 to comfort his mother fol- 
lowing the death of his elderly father, Andrew’s social life was much the 
same with family teas, church-going, walks and rambles to nearby beauty 
spots and visits to former workmates. He also travelled to Edinburgh to 
take architectural drawing lessons to extend his skills as a draughtsman 
and see the tourist sites. 

In these early years, Andrew Mcllwraith moved jobs frequently, some- 
times because the contracts were short and sometimes for better oppor- 
tunities. He was in many respects a typical journeyman, but, though he 
tried his luck in the US city of Detroit and took a job in New York for 
a while, he rarely moved far from his base, the Scottish settlement in 
Ontario, with its small towns with Scottish names, such as Hamilton 
or Dundas. He lived comfortably and had money to spend on books or 
exhibitions and fairs. He had a photographic portrait taken and sent 
copies home to his mother and sister. But he also worried about the 
future, hence the self-improvement and frequent movement. On taking 
up a new job at a foundry and engineering shop in Dundas, where he 
was engaged in drawing patterns for furnaces and pumping engines for 
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a nearby waterworks, he described what he took with him — his tools, 
books and clothing — and how, on arriving, he met up with the foreman, 
a Scot, and set about making the bench where he was to work. Fitting 
into a new place was relatively easy when he could join the local church 
and social clubs for respectable single men like himself. He saw North 
America as a place of opportunity and expressed his opinion in a long 
letter he wrote from New York, where he was working at the time, for 
publication in the Ayrshire Times. ” It is titled ‘Is the Working Man 
Better Off in America than in Britain’ and the narrative answers with a 
decided ‘yes’. There were different employment practices to those of the 
‘old country’, with less protection for American workers, but wages were 
better and living costs lower. ‘I have only to remark that a man who has 
learnt his trade well at home can find himself at no loss here.’* 

Andrew ceased keeping a diary when he married in his early thir- 
ties. Through his wife’s family, he became a bookkeeper and sometime 
pattern drawer in a foundry in the Scots-settled town of Galt. He soon 
became the manager, later set up a small branch of his own, then sold it 
and in middle age was an accountant in a fire insurance company. When 
he died aged 60 he was a modestly successful, well-respected family man 
and prominent figure in his community, worthy of an obituary in the 
local newspaper. 


CRAFT PROFILES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES AND SMALL TOWNS 


These four individuals — the weaver, stonemason, blacksmith and 
patternmaker — were part of the craft profile of rural areas. Some 
belonged to old and declining crafts, others were new and evolving, but 
in each case their family lives and work experience was connected in 
various ways to nearby small towns as well as the rural hinterlands. 
Over the course of the nineteenth century there was much change in the 
character and distribution of craftworkers and even the tiniest of urban 
settlements could be transformed. 

The rural counties of Scotland varied considerably in their population 
characteristics and craft communities, though the bedrock of all, particu- 
larly in the first half of the century, was handloom weaving. In addition 
to its weavers, the county of Ayrshire in the south-west supported large 
numbers of craftworkers in villages and small towns in 1841, with 218 
cabinetmakers, 613 blacksmiths, 1,302 men described as ‘carpenters, 
joiners and wrights’ and 999 masons and stone cutters. Additionally, 
Ayrshire boasted of large numbers of skilled craftswomen, dominated 
by the textile trades, with 140 described as embroiderers. The Highland 
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county of Argyll, north-west of Glasgow, was home to 22 cabinetmakers 
in 1841, 322 blacksmiths, 553 carpenters, joiners and wrights and 445 
masons and stone cutters. But further north the numbers dwindle. Ross 
and Cromarty in the far north-east — a prosperous farming county in 
many ways — had just 43 cabinetmakers in 1841, 250 blacksmiths, 480 
carpenters, joiners and wrights and 378 masons and stone cutters.°’ And 
as the century progresses, the numbers of such highly skilled workers 
mostly decreased in the distant places, where population depletion was 
a usual experience and the skilled moved south or abroad. So, Ross and 
Cromarty in 1911 had only 11 cabinetmakers with an average work- 
force of just two per employee.” In contrast, the county of Ayrshire in 
1911 had growing numbers of the traditional craftsmen in small towns 
and villages alike. There were 458 cabinetmakers and 47 cabinetmak- 
ing employers, making an average workplace unit of ten, which was not 
dissimilar in size to businesses found in Edinburgh at the same time. 
There was also a good representation of French polishers in Ayrshire, 
the majority women, and upholsterers and woodcarvers suggesting the 
production of comfortable and even fine furniture.® 

Such figures, however, obscure significant local circumstances that 
shaped the artisan workforce. The Ross-shire royal burgh of Tain, for 
example, with a population of c.2,000 in 1901, was in a flourishing state 
with a remarkably large craft community, the product of being a retail 
hub in a prosperous rural area and well positioned on the railway line 
running from Inverness northwards to Wick and Thurso. It was a cen- 
tre of the tourist industry, attracting golfers and anglers and had fine 
churches and schools. According to the Statistical Account in 1792, the 
town was in an underdeveloped state, with agriculture and nearby fish- 
ing the main employments. But even at this early stage there were 12 
merchants and shopkeepers in Tain and up to 80 ‘tradesmen and arti- 
ficers, besides 20 in the landward part of the parish.’ By 1845, urban 
improvements had widened and paved the streets and an iron foundry 
was operating on the edge of town. The burn powered sawing, carding 
and grinding mills, a dyeing mill and a brewery. A Gazetteer account 
of the 1880s described the main businesses of Tain comprising four bank 
branches and 14 insurance agencies, along with three hotels, a gas com- 
pany, a fortnightly grain market and seasonal fairs. Nearby was a distill- 
ery and woollen mill, which may account for the dominance of women 
among the employed population. What the Gazetteer failed to notice 
was the rich array of craftsmen. Yet someone who thought they were 
worth recording was local bookseller and photographer William Smith, 
who kept premises in Tain’s High Street from the early 1850s to his 
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Figure 3.5 Danny Thompson’s cabinetmaking workshop. Tain, c.1890. © Tain & 


District Museum. 


death in 1906. He took many photographs of local scenes and people 
including ‘characters of the town’, mostly elderly men and tradesmen 
in their places of work and servants connected with some of the great 
houses nearby. He also published a series of colour-tinted photographic 
postcards for tourists showing notable buildings and street scenes.°’ He 
erected a special glasshouse to the rear of his shop for his studio portrait 
business. As a thriving town in a prosperous north-east farming district, 
Tain provided a constant flow of customers. 

Danny Thompson, a cabinetmaker, was one of the craftsmen that 
William Smith recorded, in a portrait of the workshop interior in Upper 
King Street, Tain c.1890. The photograph shows six men and a teen- 
age apprentice, a typical workshop size in the sector, all wearing white 
aprons, with the proprietor stood in the centre. The firm was founded 
by Danny Thompson, a local man, in the 1880s, was sold to William 
Fraser, who appears on the left of the photograph, in the early twentieth 
century and continued to trade under the same name through succes- 
sive ownerships to 1994. Several part-finished objects can be identified 
in the photograph, including picture and mirror frames, a carved chair 
back and hall stand or mirror back.** Upholstered cushions and textiles 
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are seen on the left. The proprietor, who was a master craftsman, is 
stood behind a ladies’ Davenport writing desk, which was a complex 
and expensive piece of furniture. To the rear of the workshop, fixed to 
the roof, is a wheel with a mechanised belt-drive, for running a saw- 
ing or turning machine and there are numerous hand tools in racks on 
the wall. Wood is stored above in the rafters and prints and designs are 
pasted onto the walls. In common with most local workshops of this 
type, Danny Thompson also made coffins, though none are visible in 
the image, and he fitted out house interiors with wood panelling and 
chimney pieces. The workshop as photographed is arranged to show the 
range of products made and the different processes of manufacture. It is 
unlikely, however, that tasks like upholstery work were undertaken in 
such a dusty environment. A later outside photograph of the same prem- 
ises c.1910 shows a range of windows at right angles to the workshop, 
which was probably the showroom.” 

The situation in Tain was reproduced across rural Scotland, with 
thriving craft communities in small county towns where the hinterland 
supported a prosperous rural economy. These places were rarely the focus 
for extensive manufacture, though the early textile industry generated 
a wide array of workshop and putting-out arrangements in many. The 
town of Dumfries in south-west Scotland was bigger than Tain, but simi- 
lar in character, and from the later eighteenth century had flourished as a 
centre of rural consumption for rich farmers and the local gentry, many 
of the latter keeping houses in the town. It also had its textile and leather 
processing industries, though these, with the exception of shoemaking, 
had largely disappeared by the mid nineteenth century.” A later survey 
suggests a thriving place with the usual array of cabinetmakers and fine 
jewellers alongside tailors, clothiers and retailers.” Several were regular 
exhibitors at international exhibitions, including John Fallas, saddle and 
harness maker in Dumfries, who won prizes in London in 1862.” Some 
small towns, drawing on local specialist trades and proximity to favour- 
able transport linkages became unusual focal points for craft production. 
Foremost amongst them in rural Scotland was the town of Beith in Ayr- 
shire, famed for furniture making. 

Beith was unremarkable when described in the Statistical Account of 
1845. About 20 miles south-west from Glasgow and well connected by 
road, it suffered from being bypassed by modern transport developments 
that included the abandoned Glasgow to Ardrossan canal project of 
1805. The population grew steadily in the early nineteenth century from 
nearly 2,000 in 1792 to just over 5,000 by 1831, but it was mostly made 
up of rural labourers, with 400 handloom weavers the largest craft group 
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and the usual array of other tradesmen dominated by masons employed 
in house building in the town and nearby on small gentry estates. There 
were 26 joiners but no cabinetmakers in 1845.” The largest industry 
after weaving was cheese making.” In the 1840s, a railway connection 
from Ayr to Glasgow was routed via Beith, but it was decades before the 
impact of swift access to Glasgow was felt.” 

Textiles remained a feature of Beith with a linen thread factory and 
silk printing and dying works operating by the 1870s, though the num- 
bers of handloom weavers had ebbed away. Processing leather saw 
growing employment, but more remarkable in the later century were 
the cabinetmaking works specialising particularly in chair making. By 
1881, the population, though still typical of a small town, had risen 
to over 6,500.” It peaked in 1901 at 7,523, equally divided between 
men and women, before declining to 6,700 in 1911.” The town had 
four main furniture firms, the most important being the Caledonia Cabi- 
net & Chair Works, founded by Matthew Pollock.” Pollock had served 
an apprenticeship in the 1840s with the first Beith cabinetmaker, James 
Dale, and established his own firm in partnership with a brother and sub- 
sequently a son in 1857. By the 1890s he employed 250 hands in a highly 
mechanised enterprise and was reputed to make 20,000 chairs annually. 
Accounts of the firm focused on technical innovation, the quality of the 
designers and the product lines.” But though an extensive and highly 
mechanised concern, it retained craft-based furniture production, appar- 
ent from newspaper reporting of a major fire in February 1895. Starting 
in the engine shed and quickly spreading to workshops and wood stores, 
with only the offices and showrooms saved, the fire caused over £20,000 
of damage and had a traumatic impact on the workforce: “There were 
255 hands employed, and, with the exception of some half-dozen chests, 
all the tools were destroyed, but it is understood that the greater part of 
them are insured in the society of which the artisans are members.’*’ In 
short, and as typical of artisanal employment, the craftsmen’s tools were 
their own and insured at their own expense through their trade club or 
union and not the possession of the employer.*! 

Other firms in Beith were smaller, such as J. & J. Gardiner of Reform 
Street, with a workforce of 46, ‘personally directed by Mr Gardiner... 
a practical man and has had a lifelong experience of the business’.** The 
Janefield Cabinet and Chair Works started in the early 1880s by Steven- 
son and Higgins with just 16 hands, expanded rapidly with mechanisa- 
tion to about 150 hands by the early 1890s, but maintained a strong 
craft dimension and was particularly well known for interior fittings for 
ocean-going liners. The firm of Wilson and Galt, with about 60 hands 
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in 1891, was ‘particularly celebrated for their high-class chairs, artisti- 
cally designed and carved and for their dining room suites’.** The firm of 
Robert Balfour had showrooms in Glasgow by the 1880s and exhibited at 
the 1888 Glasgow International Exhibition, where the stand comprised a 
‘Jacobean dining-room suite in one half... and in the other half shows 
bedroom furniture’.* Pollock & Co. had showrooms in Edinburgh.*° Yet 
all was not well in the furniture trades, with employers in dispute with 
workers in 1898, largely due to attempts to reduce wages and impose 
systems of piecework payment, which was bitterly resisted by the United 
Furniture Trades Association and the Amalgamated Union of Cabinet 
Makers.” A strike ensued with some skilled cabinetmakers leaving Scot- 
land for work in London, despite objections from the employers’ federa- 
tion.** A compromise was not agreed until the following year. Further 
disputes followed and the industry declined in the interwar years.” 

In addition to small-town cabinetmaking, the Ayrshire town of Cum- 
nock supported earthenware and porcelain manufacture using craft 
techniques. The main output was ‘motto ware’ for the tourist market.”! 
Shoemaking was concentrated in the small town of Maybole, where 
workshops evolved quickly in the last few decades of the century. One was 
the firm of John Lees & Co., founded in 1878 by a father and son part- 
nership with a workforce of 15 artisans. By 1928, when they published 
an anniversary history, their Townend Works, which included a tannery, 
employed 350.” Elsewhere in Ayrshire and south-west Scotland, small 
towns and villages supported other specialist trades. Woven, reversible 
three-ply wool carpets, commonly called ‘Scotch carpets’, were made by 
the Sanquhar Carpet Co. in Crawick, a village on the outskirts on San- 
quhar. Their designs combined richly coloured geometric, floral and sea- 
weed forms. Carpet manufacture was also introduced to Kilmarnock in 
1777 and was at its most prosperous in the 1830s, developing from small 
domestic hand-weaving concerns.” Increased mechanisation and com- 
petition from larger firms in Glasgow undermined the Ayrshire carpet 
trade and the Sanquhar Carpet Co. ceased production in 1858. But the 
Crawick Mill found a further lease of life in 1876 when taken up by John 
McQueen, who fitted a new waterwheel to power the large-scale produc- 
tion of wool blankets. Wool was always central to craft industries in and 
around Sanquhar. When the carpet works closed, Sanquhar’s working 
women turned to home-based knitting of distinctive geometric patterned 
gloves that have been associated with the town ever since.”* Another tex- 
tile product long associated with south-west Scotland was whitework, 
a form of fine cotton or linen with cut-out and embroidered patterns in 
white thread, which was introduced in the 1820s.” The industry was 
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largely operated by firms in Ayr or Glasgow via a ‘putting-out system’ 
amongst rural workers and employed thousands at its height, many pro- 
ducing whitework souvenirs for the tourist trade. The impact of tourism 
on the Scottish craft is economy is explored in the next chapter. 
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Tourism and Craftwork 


T: FIRST TOURISTS TO SCOTLAND were gentlemen travellers with 
scholarly interests in mind, antiquarian and literary for some and 
natural history for others. In the mid and later eighteenth century such 
men required time, money and connections, because travel was slow and 
expensive, with limited accommodation for visitors outside the cities other 
than in the private houses of those they knew or could meet through letters 
of introduction.’ Travellers such as James Boswell and Samuel Johnson in 
1773 acquired mementos of their journey around the Highlands and went 
to places that were later part of the standard tourist itinerary, but their 
souvenirs, including antiquities, were unique not commercially produced. 
Other pioneer visitors, particularly Thomas Pennant in 1769, wrote and 
published on their experience, thereby creating the first tour guides which 
could be enjoyed from the armchair as well as when travelling.’ 

Mass tourism in Scotland began with an early-nineteenth-century 
trickle of interest in places connected to two literary figures — mythical 
Ossian in the Highlands and Robert Burns in the Lowland south-west. 
With the publication in 1810 of Walter Scott’s poem Lady of the Lake 
and the Waverley novels from 1814, various sites in the Trossachs and 
north-east garnered attention. Walter Scott’s Abbotsford, his house near 
Melrose, was a tourist attraction by the 1820s.° Steamship services from 
the 1820s took travellers from Glasgow and along the scenic west High- 
land coast to places like Fingal’s Cave on the Isle of Staffa, and railways 
from the 1840s turned the trickle into a flood.* Alongside new transport 
services, a network of affordable accommodation evolved, detailed in 
the press and in tourist guides along with the nearby sites of interest. A 
Scotsman advertisement of May 1850 was typical: 


Bridge Inn, Galashiels. William Elliot respectfully solicits the patronage 
of Commercial Gentlemen, Families and Tourist etc to his INN ... To 
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Tourists he begs to remind them that Galashiels is the nearest station on 
the North British Railway to Abbotsford, the renowned home of the late 
Sir Walter Scott; also the primitive but hallowed birth-place of Mungo Park 
[contemporary Africa explorer]; parentage of the Ettrick Shepherd; St Mary’s 
Loch... [etc.]* 


Wealthy sporting tourists attracted to shooting and fishing became a 
notable phenomenon from the 1820s, bringing profits to rural estates and 
demand for fashionable clothing made from woollen tweeds.° The royal 
family at Balmoral made Deeside a flourishing sportsman’s destination. 
Golfing or yachting attracted other wealthy holidaymakers. Highland 
games for a popular audience, building on earlier clan events, attracted 
growing numbers of summer visitors to easily accessible places with good 
transport connections. From mid century, seaside towns flourished and 
where there were seaside towns, there was also demand for tourist sou- 
venirs.’ By the end of the century, starting with Edinburgh in 1886, the 
summer-months-long international exhibitions drew visitors in their mil- 
lions with money to spend on trinkets or postcards to mark the occasion.* 

The relationship between mass tourism and evolving consumer cul- 
tures that gave rise to commercial souvenir production is well under- 
stood and can be seen in the nineteenth century in the developed West 
and in India.’ Studies of modern tourist purchases reveal the types of 
objects favoured and the meanings attached to them, offering insights to 
motivations in the past. Five categories have been identified: images of a 
place, dominated by picture postcards, which became popular and eas- 
ily available from the later nineteenth century and, as we shall see, often 
depicted ‘traditional’ craftworkers; a piece of the place, such as a pebble 
or shell, sometimes purchased but more often simply gathered from the 
ground; a small manufactured version of whatever has been seen, suit- 
able for an ornament; an item with words or images on it that evoke a 
place or person linked to the place; and local food or craft-made objects 
that are distinctly identified with the place.'° Some of these are purchased 
for the self to act as an aide-memoire, others intended as gifts. The plac- 
ing of souvenirs in the home can have personal emotional resonance or 
be intended for display to others to give status to the owner. For many 
commonly acquired tourist souvenirs in the past, as the present, issues of 
g pursuit of 
technical rationality, and in which critical knowledge of the past (musical tra- 
dition from Bach to Mahler) is the means of the greatest innovative boldness. 
Schonberg’s works would, then, represent a kind of “utopia now” that we can 
possess during the fleeting time of listening. Adorno, however, with character- 
istic dialectical subtlety, does not rest with this conclusion. For simply by being 
viewed or listened to, the artwork does not overcome our far-from-utopian 
society; it remains embedded in and conditioned by society’s injustices and 
contradictions. Art’s autonomy, which allows it space to imagine alterna- 
tives to the existing world, also consigns it to impotence in the face of society. 
Thus the modern artwork, in Adorno’s view, not only models alternatives to 
contemporary society, but also registers, in the imperfections and dissonances 
that keep it from closing around the artistic fiction of a world, art’s inability to 
actualize its utopian dreams under current historical conditions. The artwork 
may be utopian, but it is inevitably a mournful, wounded utopia. It mourns its 
own confinement to the “mere appearance” of the artwork, rather than being 
effective in the full domain of society and natural existence. 

Adorno criticizes some of Schénberg’s later compositions that employed 
the so-called “twelve-tone method,” which varies preselected tone rows of all 
twelve notes of the chromatic scale according to quasi-mathematical patterns 
of permutation. Schonberg was attempting by this means to give composi- 
tion a new rational basis once a tonal center had been eliminated, generating 
novel constellations of tone while maintaining rigor of construction. Adorno, 
however, believed that this newer method of achieving dissonance was actually 
a step back from Schénberg’s previous accomplishments, since it substituted 
an arbitrary technical formula for the more intuitively expressive “free atonal- 
ism” of his earlier works — for Adorno, the unsurpassed standard of complex 
mediation of artistic material with subjective coloration and vice versa. 

Adorno’s criticisms of the later, “dodecaphonic” (twelve-tone) Schonberg 
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are mild, however, compared to his vituperative attack on the work of Igor 
Stravinsky, who stands condemned of having given artistic voice — with a com- 
positional brilliance that even Adorno cannot simply dismiss — to the baleful 
regression of subjectivity in the present-day. Adorno developed his critique 
around a set of basic motifs: Stravinsky’s “objectivism,” which dissolves the 
subject in favor of accepting as a given fact various reified social contents; his 
utilization of primitive myth and ritual as formal and thematic material; his 
conformation of music to dance, which subjects it to an “externalch code de facto requires end-users to ‘not think about 
it: if the end-user cannot comprehend the rules to which her behaviour is 
subject, she cannot possibly consider whether and how to respond to them. 
This foundational issue is problematic in traditional processes of democratic 
law-making. Waldron, for example, notes that ‘those interested in democracy 
will have a direct interest also in this opacity itself — that is, in the sheep-like 
ignorance of the nature of the law one is ruled by’.'“° So too in the computa- 
tional context, except that there the extent to which end-users gua citizens are 
rendered ‘sheep-like’ is qualitatively and quantitatively greater.“ As Goldoni 
notes, ‘given the opacity of architectural regulation, to be aware of how tech- 
nology is directly or indirectly impacting upon agents’ behaviours may prove 
to be too difficult in many cases’.'“8 Longford’s observations in relation to web 
technologies are apposite: 


A central feature of new media design, in fact, is that the source code for any 
particular application or program which structures an end-user’s experience 
is hidden from them... HTML, IP addresses, and web browser software 
are exemplary of code’s self-concealing character. HTML conceals the tex- 
tual information which is ultimately responsible for the graphical web pages 
presented to surfers." 


Whereas most browsers have a ‘view source’ option that makes HTML 
relatively accessible (if not necessarily comprehensible, despite its human- 
readability’*°) to the end-user, the compiled code that implements specific 
rules in other digital artefacts is generally both inaccessible and inscrutable 


146 J Waldron, ‘Can there be a democratic jurisprudence?’ (2009) 58 Emory Law Journal 675, 
696 et seg., discussing the problematic nature of analytical positivism from a democratic 
perspective. 

147 Citron (n 123) 1254-5. 

148 Goldoni (n 122) 128. 

14 Longford (n 3) 82. 

This is the heart of the transparency fallacy, discussed in Chapter 6. 
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because of its translation (compilation) into machine-readable ‘object code’. 
Regardless of the programming language used, however, end-users face dif- 
ficulty in comprehending the totality of the system before them, and are 
in essence forced to accept a great deal on faith.!! The user interfaces of 
digital artefacts are inherently limited in their communication of the myriad 
operations taking place behind-the-scenes. Even the apparently simplest of 
operations, for example clicking a hyperlink on a webpage, involves a host 
of unseen technical processes. Most of the time obscuring all of this is ben- 
eficial, in terms of avoiding the overwhelming cognitive load that trying to 
comprehend all that is really going on would entail. As mentioned above, it 
would be undesirable to enquire into the detail of every rule being followed 
in every computational operation, since the burden of comprehension is too 
great. The task, then, is to give information and control ‘over the right things 
at the right time’.'!” This obfuscation of actual behaviour can, however, be 
used both for good and bad; the ability to hide the complexity of standard 
technical behaviours for the sake of the end-user can also be used to obfuscate 
technical behaviours that are antagonistic to her interests.” 

We have seen on the one hand how end-users tend to accept defaults 
as-is, while on the other the immutable 